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THAT THING YOU’RE LOOKING FOR... 
IT’S NOT ON ANY W 


Personalized care throughout your 
pregnancy, labor and delivery 

Individualized Gynecological care for all stages of your life. 


Affiliates 

in OB-GYN 


HANDMADE PASTA, 
WOOD FIRED PIZZA & 
FINE ITALIAN WINES . 
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PASCO LG , 

RISTORANTE J 

83 CHURCH ST, BURLINGTON 
PASCOLOVT.COM 


exceptional care for all women 


Our personable & attentive 
staff is here for you! 
Childbirth Classes on-site: 
www.laboroflove.com 
Free Breastfeeding Classes 
by certified instructors 
Water Birth Available 





1186 Williston Rd., So. Burlington 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 
802.863.0143 • Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: www.cheesetraders.com 


Live the High Life 
Pay a Low Price 
We find the deals, 
you get the savings 


P heese trader s 

WINE SELLERS 


Gifts for 1 

Dads & Grads ' 


2 Play:ls 
only $349 

regularly $399 


Get a $50 gift card 

when you purchase any 
Mac with AppleCare 


smalldog.com/momsdadsgrads 

y Small Dog ® 
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20 YEARS 


metroROCK (802) 878-4500 
y&p Vermont www.metrorock.com 

CLIMBING ADVENTURES FOR ALL AGES 
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HEALTH CONNECTED? 
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COUNTER OFFENSIVE 



37,000 

That's how many children qualify for free 
school meals in Vermont, according to 
the Food Research & Action Center and 
HungerFreeVermont. 
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\ Upper Deck Pub 


1076 Williston Road, S. Burlingtc 

862.6585 


Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many morel! 


Mirror Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
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BELIEVE IN BERNIE 

Why does everyone say Bemie can’t 
win [Off Message: “Sanders Endorsees 
Decline to Return the Favor,” May 21]? 
If everyone votes for him who believes 
in him, he can win! Hillary, just like the 
rest of them, is owned by big money. She 
may talk about the issues facing Middle 
America, but that’s all she will do — 
talk. I can’t believe that there are some 
Vermonters who will not vote for Bernie. 
Must be the ones who are part of the 1 
percent. 

Vera Hamilton 

NORTH BENNINGTON 


REAL STORIES 

[Re “Listeners Who Veer From Tired 
Stories Hit ‘Rumble Strip Vermont,’” 
May 27] : Erica Heilman is a true inspired 
professional. She believes in the authen- 
ticity of storytelling. She captures voices 
we often do not hear. 

Bess O'Brien 

BARNET 


FREEING FORM 

Glad to see this incredible show get the 
attention it deserves [“Listeners Who 
Veer From Tired Stories Hit ‘Rumble 
Strip Vermont,"’ May 27.] Erica 
Heilman's deep curiosity about what’s 
going on around her — what people 
are thinking and doing and saying and 


why it might be fun to know — drives 
each and every story she reports. She’s 
right: The podcast form is freeing in 
many ways, and she really makes the 

Colin Dickerman 


TAX DOLLARS FOR DEVELOPER? 

[Re Off Message: “Planning Session for 
Housing on Green Space Frustrates 
Some," May 20]: Wow! It's not enough 
that we regularly see city employees 
advocating on behalf of big developers at 
public meetings — the same employees 
who give small homeowners such a hard 
time. Now we have an administration 
that is actively engaging in partnerships 
with a developer who will be coming 
through the permitting process before 
municipal agencies — and municipal ap- 
pointees to the regulatory process. But 
that doesn't seem enough leverage, so 
in addition to expensive staff time, the 
administration has spent an additional 
$23,000 of taxpayer money for a con- 
sultant to push the process on the de- 
veloper’s behalf! It would seem that the 
development lobby's investment in the 
mayor’s reelection campaign is paying 
off, and Burlington’s residents are foot- 
ing the bill. 

Louis Mannie Lionni 

BURLINGTON 




: WEEK IN REVIEW : 


P.O.'ED IN PLATTSBURGH 

I spotted Bemie Sanders’ comment on 
Plattsburgh, an observation from 1972 
when he was running for governor of 
Vermont [“Bemie Beat: Sanders on the 
Campaign Trail — in 1972,” May 20], 
As he explained in his campaign diary, 
he stopped over here to participate in a 
taped debate on Channel 5/WPTZ-TV. 
After his visit, he made this astute 
remark: “Plattsburg (sic) has got to be 
the ugliest town in the world and going 
there, even for just one evening, makes 
one appreciate Vermont and Burlington 
all that much more...” 

Gee, one would expect a progressive/ 
socialist politician to have empathy for 
the downtrodden. 

UGLIEST TOWN. N.Y. 


WHO'S THE LOSER? 

[Re “Scoreboard: Winners and Losers of 
the 2015 Legislative Session,” May 20]: I 
object to the Vermont Workers’ Center 
being categorized as “loser” in the 2015 
legislative session. The demonstrators at 
Shumlin's inauguration were not there 



to try to win favor with the elected of- 
ficials at the Statehouse; they were there 
for an in-your-face confrontation over 
the failure of the current administration 
and legislature to bring sane and afford- 
able access to health care to the people 
of Vermont. 

Act 48 was signed into effect in May 
2011. The Shumlin administration and 
the legislature had four years to figure 


out how to finance this law and put it 
into action. Yet, with a Democratic ma- 
jority in both houses and a Democratic 
governor, they failed to do so. Of course 
there was a protest! How could there not 
be? The protesters were there to disrupt 
a ceremony in which the power brokers 
had gathered to congratulate themselves 
for once again ascending to power — to 
do what? The people of Vermont are 
subjected to health care as a commodity 
rather than a public good, and we con- 
tinue to pay extortion to highly profit- 
able insurance corporations in the hope 
that they will grant us health care. 

The Vermont Workers’ Center 
protesters are Vermonters. They are 
not “persona non grata” as was char- 
acterized in your article. The Vermont 
Workers’ Center was at the Statehouse 
in force on May Day — 500 strong. They 
did not look or act like losers. Maybe 
Seven Days should have covered it. 

Millard Cox 
RIPTON 

Cox is a member of the 
Vermont Workers' Center. 


DONT GOOGLE GREENSBORO 

I am always thrilled to see statewide 
recognition of my tiny hometown of 
Greensboro. When I saw [“Jump In,” 
May 20] with the subhead “Surveying 
the pleasures of seven Vermont lakes 
that aren't Champlain,” I immediately 
scanned the piece in search of Caspian, 
and was delighted to find it there. But 
my excitement deflated rapidly as I read 
the listings of what to do, see and eat 
around Greensboro, as the out-of-date 
information provided is clearly Google's 
fault. 

A couple of corrections: I'd never 
knock the Craftsbury General Store, 
but Willey’s Store, one of Vermont’s 
oldest general stores, is a great place in 
Greensboro to grab a bite to eat, along 
with anything else one could possibly 
want or need. It is a minute's walk from 
the beach — and an ice cream shop, 
Cassie's Corner, is between the two. 

As for things to do, the blues jams are 
sadly things of the past, but the Summer 
Music From Greensboro concert series 
(to which the article did vaguely allude), 
the Craftsbury Chamber Players and the 
Greensboro Arts Alliance & Residency 
(which is putting on four full-scale the- 
atrical productions this summer) keep 

The point I would like to stress, 
which I would have hoped local jour- 
nalists would already understand, is 
that when it comes to finding out about 
small towns, the internet is likely to be 


unreliable. But call up any local, and they 
will gladly fill you in! 

Mavis MacNeil 

GREENSBORO 


DONT FORGET DOUGHNUTS 

Enjoyed [“Jump In," May 20], but the 
section on Lake Willoughby contained 
some misinformation. In relation to 
places to eat, Runaway Cafe has not been 
open for the past three or four years, and 
Red Sky Trading was not mentioned 
— even though it has been mentioned 
on the Seven Days blog on a few occa- 
sions. It has been in business for the past 
12 years and has a variety of products: 
baked goods, homemade salsa and chips, 
jams and jellies, artisan cheese, artisan 
bread, local organic produce, folk art and 
collectables, Adirondack chairs, and, of 
course, doughnuts! 

Doug Safford 

GLOVER 

Safford is the owner of Red Sky Trading. 


WHAT’S THE POINT? 

“The Bemie Sanders Drinking Game” 
[Off Message, May 26] — what’s the 
point? Every candidate for office has 
phrases they tend to use time and time 
again. Is this article demeaning? Does 
it imply that Bernie says things over 
and over, so you needn’t think about 
his message, and should just get drunk? 
You tell me. 

Charlie Messing 

BURLINGTON 

Editor's note: Since you asked ... 

It's all in good Jim, and we have 
proposed similar contests on at least 
two other occasions: in anticipation of 
a gubernatorial debate on October 29, 
2014, and a mayoral one on February 
16, 2012. Third time's a ... tradition? 


SAY SOMETHING! 



Seven Days reserves the right to 
edit for accuracy, length and readability. 
Your submission options include: 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

Burlington, VT 05402-1164 



Say whaaaat?! 

Yup. We dropped the “unfinished” 
in the name years ago. 

Come on down and check it out! 







Tent Sale! 

Past Season's 
Clothing & Swimwear... 

50 - 60% OFF 

Plus BIG savings on 

Bike & Tennis Gear! 

Monday, June 1 - Sunday, June 7 

“ nsun :“"r MIJI.'U 

I )84 Wfeton Rosa S Burtngton VT. _ 


ESSEX 

OUTLETS 

UNDER ARMOUR 
POLO RALPH LAUREN 
CARTER'S & OSHKOSH 
BROOKS BROTHERS , 
PHOENIX BOOKS * 1 
BELLA & VAN HEUSEN 
FAMOUS FOOTWEAR 
ORVIS & PUMA 
JOCKEY & GYMBOREE 
KITCHEN COLLECTION 
LANE BRYANT 

SNOW DROP & VITAMIN WORLD 
SWEET CLOVER MARKET 
CHRISTOPHERS BANKS 
G.H. BASS S ACE 
HANNAFORDS 

ESSEXOUTLETS.COM 
21 ESSEX WAY, ESSEX, VT 05452 



In May of 1876 there was a case in court called, 

"The State of Vermont vs. One Keg Of Lager Beer.” 


The question at the heart of the case was 
whether or not people would get intoxicated on 
this beverage, which was considered low alcohol 
compared to other drinks. Several defense 
witnesses were doctors, one of whom testified that 
the lager contained 4.6 percent alcohol. 

Dr. E.A. Pond told the judge and jury that "lager 
beer was a powerful diuretic and, taken in large 
amounts, was cathartic, quite nutritious and 
nonintoxicating. His closing remarks were that ‘a 
man may drink 15 to 20 glasses, and aside from 
feeling a little sleep or stupid, feel no effects from 
it; it is carried away before the system has time to 
absorb alcohol enough to intoxicate.’” 

The keg of lager beer was found not guilty. 


jjj 





Shelter Skelter: 
Domestic Abuse 
Survivors Wind Up 
In Seedy Motels 

Dream House: Soterla 
Vermont Welcomes 
Mental Health Patients 


‘Patsy Cline’ to Take 
the Stage In Lost Nation 
Theater’s Latest 

Ruth Stone 
Foundation Fights 
to Preserve the Late 
Poet’s Goshen Home 


30 Listening In 


36 Keeping the Faith 


Vermont’s Medical 
Marijuana Industry 
Is Growing— In 
Chittenden County 

BY TERRI HALLENBECK 


VIDEO SERIES 


24 Montpelier's Center 
for Arts & Learning 
Opens Its Doors 

25 What’s So Funny? 
Artists Depict 
Their Lives Through 
Comic Art 


38 Crowd Engineers 


40 Wild Walk 


COLUMNS + REVIEWS 

12 Fair Game politics 

27 WTF culture 

28 Work jobs 

45 Side Dishes food 
67 Soundbites music 
71 Album Reviews 
76 Art Review 
84 Movie Reviews 
93 Ask Athena sex 


SECTIONS 

11 The Magnificent 7 
21 Life Lines 
52 Calendar 
62 Classes 
66 Music 
76 Art 
84 Movies 
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JULIANNE MOORE 
ALEC BALDWIN 
KRISTEN STEWART 


RESIDENCE 

O&u. CLu/. 


350 Lodge Road • Middlebury, VT 05753 
802-388-1220 • residenceottercreek.com 


$1 5”/ca«.e 
SAVE 4 - 4 -% 

NATO PAL VALUE 
BATH TISSUE 

(Jour iz pack) 


SAVE 46% 

ECOS LAUNPPY 
PETEPGENT 
FPEE & CLEAP 

pwo 210-ozjugs) 


$24”/ ea^e 

SAVE 47 % 

PAILY PANTPY 
OPGANIC 
CHICKEN BPOTH 

(twelve 32-oz boxes) 


SAVE 47 % 

AMYS 

CHEPPAPBUPPITO 

(twelve 6-oz bags) 


$u ?? /ca^e 

SAVE sr/o 

ANNIES 

SHELLS & CHEPPAP 

(twelve 6-oz boxes) 


rbur CoMMunttY-Owned 
Natural Market A Cat£ 


Go Purple at the Residence at Otter Creek 

Take the Purple Pledge to Support All Those Facing Alzheimer’s Disease. 


Join us for a viewing of the much anticipated new movie Still Alice - Monday, June 22 at 7PM 

To reserve your seat, please RSVP to Stephanie Parker sparker@residenceottercreek.com or call 802-388-1220 


Get regdy -for Hunger Mountain Coop’s 


Natural, organic, 
and local products 

Nearly 70 itewis to 
choose troM! 


Save up to 60% 
OFF retail prices! 

storewide sales all 
weekend! 


3une 5 th , 6 th , 7 th 

Fri/Sat 8gM-7pM • son 8 aM-noon 

Bnltr to win a FREE trunkload of groceries! 


All sales sre final 
Quantities IlMited. no 
substitutions or additional 
discounts. Prices do not 
include tn or deposits 
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SATURDAY 6 

All Keyed Up 


MONDAY 8 

PERCUSSION PARTY 

Joe Locke (pictured) is one 
versatile guy. A legend in the jazz 
I world who counts the Beastie 
Boys among his collaborators, the 
award-winning vibraphonist defies 
categorization. Locke makes his 
City debut at the Burlington Discover 
Jazz Festival, leading his quintet 
in selections from his newest 
release, Love Is a Pendulum. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 59 


@ FRIDAY 5-SUNDAY 7 

Hot Wheels 


MAGNIFICENT 


SATURDAY 6 

Home Sweet Home 


SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 56 

(D 

ONGOING 

Abstract Thinking 


PERENNIAL 

SALE! 

JUNE 5 -12, 2015 



Horsford 

Nursery 

425.2811 

Route 7, Charlotte 
www.horsfordnursery.com 



JUNE EXHIBIT 


Seeking the Source: 
Wild-crafted Artwork 

BY NICK NEDDO 
Nick's unique work comes from 
nature, crafted from raw materials 
foraged from the landscape 

Opening 

Friday, June 5, 5-8 pm 

Artist Talk 

Thursday, June 11, 6 pm 

WWW.FROGHOLLOW.ORG 

85 Church St. Burlington VT 802-863-6458 



G ov. peter shumlin looked pretty 
damn relieved Monday morning 
as he announced his administra- 
tion had finally met a deadline to 
fix a component of the state's sputtering 
health insurance exchange. 

Ten weeks after pledging to abandon 
Vermont Health Connect if he couldn’t get 
its “change of circumstance" functionality 
operational by the end of May, Shumlin 
said his team had gotten the job done. 

"Having Vermont Health Connect work 
as it was designed to is the best possible 
outcome for Vermont,” he said, standing 
in front of 13 advisers, state employees and 
private-sector partners at a Winooski press 
conference. "I’m pleased to announce that 
this team behind me and some who aren't 
here have delivered on that tool.” 

No doubt he's pleased. 

The fix isn’t sexy stuff. It won’t be dis- 
cernable to exchange users for months. 
And it doesn’t mean Vermont Health 
Connect works as originally advertised. 
But it will enable staff to process customer 
account changes in minutes instead of 
hours. And it should help the state clear 
a frustrating and expensive backlog of 
10,000 unresolved cases. 

Politically speaking, Shummy simply 
had to meet his risky, self-imposed 
deadline. 

For well over a year, his most likely 
Republican opponent in the 2016 guber- 
natorial election, Lt. Gov. phil scott, has 
been calling on the governor to consider 
alternatives to the state-run exchange. 
Had Shumlin finally heeded that advice — 
hundreds of millions of state and federal 
dollars later — it's hard to see how the 
governor could stand for reelection. 

Even having cleared this low bar, 
Shumlin still has plenty of hurdles ahead. 

Just last week, Scott confirmed to 
Vermont Public Radio what’s been obvious 
for months: that the mild-mannered, mod- 
erate and quite popular lite gov is '‘consid- 
ering” challenging Shumlin next year. 

And it’s quite possible the gov wall 
face a Democratic primary opponent as 
well. Rumors have abounded for months 
that former senator matt dunne, who ran 
for lieutenant governor in 2006 and for 
governor in 2010, may make a third state- 
wide run — whether or not Shumlin seeks 
reelection. 

The Hartland resident and head of 
community affairs at Google says he has 
“no plans at this time.” But he adds that he 
does intend to return to Vermont politics at 

"If the timing is right for my family 
and people are interested in me running, 
I would certainly be excited to be back 


involved,” Dunne says. “When and for 
what isn't clear.” 

Would he support Shumlin if the East 
Montpelier Dem sought a fourth term? 

"I think there's a long ways before the 
reelection," Dunne says. “Ifs a two-year 
term, and he hasn’t even finished up the 
first year.” 

Another former statewide candidate, 
doug racine, is a little less circumspect. 

Asked if he'd like to see Shumlin face 
a primary election challenge, the former 
senator and lieutenant governor says, “It 
wouldn't bother me. I think he’s been a dis- 
appointment in many ways. Just watching 
what he did with single-payer health care: 
He just walked away from it. For somebody 
who’s built his self-proclaimed reputation 
for doing ‘bold things,’ I thought it was a 
pretty weak move.” 

Without a doubt, Racine has been 
Shumlin’s toughest critic from the left 
since the governor fired him as secretary 
of human services last August. But that 
doesn’t mean he’s necessarily willing to 
make a go at the gov himself. 

I THINK THERE'S A LONG WAYS 
BEFORE THE REELECTION. 

MATT DUNNE 

“You never say never, but ifs not some- 
thing I’m actively thinking about,” Racine 
says, adding, “I don’t ever want to say I’m 
done with politics. I’m not.” 

Sen. ANTHONY POLLINA (P/D- 
Washington), who has twice run for gov- 
ernor, says he hopes Shumlin faces a chal- 
lenge from the left — be it in a Democratic 
primary or from a Progressive in the gen- 
eral election. 

“I think there’s a great need for a re- 
newed kind of leadership,” he says. “As we 
all know, Peter Shumlin held some prom- 
ise for us when he first was elected, and 
that has dissipated.” 

Like Dunne and Racine, Pollina says he’s 
not sure whether he's ready to jump back 
into the ring, particularly because it would 
require giving up his seat in the Senate. 

“I think there’s a lot to be gained by 
being there,” he says. 

At least one potential gubernatorial 
candidate, House Speaker shap smith 
(D-Morristown), says he’s “not interested” 
in running against Shumlin in a primary. 
Though the two repeatedly locked horns 
during this year's legislative session, they 
broke bread together Saturday night in 
Morrisville with their respective partners. 

“We ate at my house, and I cooked some 


rib-eye steak on the grill," Smith reports. 
“Manly men.” 

So why wouldn’t the manly-man 
speaker challenge an obviously weakened 
incumbent? 

“I think part of it is, I consider him a 
friend, and I’m not going to do that to him,” 
Smith says. 

Of course, all bets are off if Shumlin 
decides to bow out after six years in office. 
That could free up top cabinet officials — 
such as Secretary of Natural Resources deb 
markowitz, Secretary of Transportation 
sue minter or Secretary of Agriculture 
chuck ross — to pursue the governorship 
without appearing disloyal. And if that 
happened, Smith would surely give the 
race another look. 

“I will consider running for higher 
office if the governor is not running, but ifs 
not a given that I will run,” he says. 

And what about the governor? He cer- 
tainly hasn't been acting like he’s prepared 
to retire to Mount Vernon. 

“I’m five months into a two-year term, 
and what I’m focused on is doing the job 
I was hired to do,” he said Monday night 
as he was leaving a Burlington organizing 
event for Democratic presidential can- 
didate hillary Clinton. "That's why I’ve 
always insisted I don’t start campaigns 
until literally September, Labor Day, of the 
election year.” 

Well, not really. Shumlin has always 
made his plans clear a year before the elec- 
tion and started raising money well before 
that. 

So has he begun collecting campaign 
cash? 

“You'll see on July 15,” he said, referring 
to the first fundraising reporting deadline 
of the election cycle. 

Is that a yes or a no? 

“You'll see on July 15,” he repeated. 

BFFs 

Shumlin had company at the Clinton 
campaign event on Monday night: bill 

After serving as Shumlin’s first chief 
of staff and then as his liaison to the 
Democratic Governors Association, Lofy 
took a job in January as director of strategy 
for Green Mountain Power. So what was 
he doing staffing the gov? 

“He's my friend!" Shummy explained. 

Turns out, he’s also a free agent 
again. After less than five months at the 
Colchester-based utility, Lofy left May 15 
to return to the electoral arena. 

“I’ve found over the years that my real 
love and real passion is politics and cam- 
paigns,” he says, adding that he “loved” 




GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


working at GMP. “The right path for me is 
to be working in this really exciting elec- 

Precisely what Lofy will be doing isn’t 
yet clear. For now, he’s been helping set up 
the Clinton camp’s operations 
in Vermont and preparing to 
take his family on a vacation 
to Cape Verde, where he once 
served in the Peace Corps. 

Lest you get the wrong im- 
pression, he’s not going back to work for 
Shumlin. 

“Peter’s my friend, and I’ll help him 
however I can, but likely in an informal 
role,” Lofy says. “He's someone I believe in 
and am proud to support.” 

Law Schooling 

The Vermont House established the 
legislature's first-ever ethics panel in 
January, but Secretary of State jim condos 
doesn’t think it goes far enough. 

“It's colleagues looking out over col- 
leagues,” the third-term Democrat says. 

Condos plans to push for the establish- 
ment of an independent ethics commission 
charged with overseeing everything from 
the legislative and executive branches 
of state government to municipalities, 
political candidates and public records 
requests. 

"It’s about perception,” he says. “It’s 
about accountability and trust” 

According to a preliminary plan, the 
commission’s three members would be 
appointed by the governor, attorney gen- 
eral and secretary of state. They would 
oversee a staff of three to five people, at a 
cost of up to half a million dollars a year. 

“I think it’s a small price to pay for 
having some oversight over our elected 
and appointed officials that are basically 
running the public services of the state of 
Vermont," Condos says. 

He’s likely to face fierce headwinds. 
Among his proposals is to require of- 
ficeholders and candidates to disclose 
personal financial information — never a 
popular idea with legislators. He may also 
face legal challenges. 

“In order to oversee the legislature, he’s 
going to have to change the constitution," 
says Rep. david oeen (D-Westminster), who 
chairs the House Ethics Panel. “Because in 
the Vermont Constitution, the legislature 
is responsible to itself.” 

At present, public bodies in Vermont 
mostly write their own rules. The gover- 
nor’s office is governed by an executive 
code of ethics, the House by its ethics panel 
and the Senate by nobody. Municipalities 
can write their own conflict-of-interest 
policies, if they so choose. 

Vermont Political Observer blog- 
ger john Walters thinks the patchwork 
system of self-governance should change. 
Last month, the Montpelier resident filed 
the first-ever complaint with the House 
Ethics Panel. 


Walters alleged that Rep. adam greshin 
0-Warren) violated the House's conflict- 
of-interest rule by authoring an amend- 
ment to freeze the electricity ratepayer 
fee that funds Efficiency Vermont. As 
a co-owner of Sugarbush 
Resort, a “voracious” electric- 
ity consumer, Greshin stood to 
save “a substantial amount of 
money," Walters argued. 
Shortly thereafter, the 
ethics panel met privately with Greshin 
and several other witnesses — though not 
Walters — and cleared the lawmaker. In a 
two-page memo released only to Greshin 
and Walters, the panel said that House 
members are barred from voting “when 
the matter is particularly personaL” The 
panel argued that Greshin “would be 
affected just like all other ratepayers in 
Vermont" and therefore hadn’t violated 
the rules. 

Greshin, who declined to discuss 
Walters’ allegation with Seven Days, says he 
thinks the process “worked as advertised.” 

Walters disagrees. 

“The idea that an ethics panel would 
take a complaint and talk to only one side 
and then dispose of it certainly doesn't 
look good and doesn't give anybody any 
confidence,” he says. “Given the way 
legislative leadership approaches ethics 
questions, I think it’s probably time for an 
independent body." 

Media Notes 

Five months ago, New England 
Newspapers, Inc., consolidated the 
leadership of its southern Vermont dailies, 
putting Bennington Banner managing 
editor michelle karas in charge of the 
Brattleboro Reformer as well. 

Now, according to a memo penned 
by NENI regional vice president of news 
kevin moran, Karas is leaving for a job in 
Colorado. 

It’s unclear who will replace her. Neither 
Karas nor Moran responded to requests for 
comment. But in the memo, Moran wrote 
somewhat cryptically that the company 
was “using this opportunity to reevaluate 
the structure of the NENI newsrooms.” 

The development comes weeks after 
Apollo Global Management abandoned 
its plan to buy NENI’s parent company, 
Digital First Media, in a blockbuster deal. 
Now it appears the national newspaper 
chain will be split up and sold by regional 
cluster. On Monday, Burlington Free Press 
owner Gannett Company, Inc., took 11 
Texas, New Mexico and Pennsylvania 
newspapers off DFM's hands. 

Karas isn’t the only local journo splitting 
the state. After a two-year stint at VTDigger. 
org, energy and environmental reporter 
john herrick left the online outlet last week. 

Where's Johnny going? On an eight- 
week road trip, backpacking in national 
parks with his girlfriend. Sounds a whole 
lot better than working! ® 
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Shelter Skelter: Domestic Abuse Survivors 
Wind Up in Seedy Motels 


L ast month, state Sen. Norm 
McAllister (R-Franklin) was 
charged with sexual assault and 
other crimes involving three 
women. One of them has since died, 
apparently from natural causes. Key 
questions remain unanswered, includ- 
ing what happened to another of the 
alleged victims — a woman who lived 
on Iris property and told police she felt 
compelled to have sex with him in order 
to keep her housing. 

A group of advocates, former gover- 
nor Madeleine Kunin, a retired judge 
and several dozen Franklin Count}' resi- 
dents gathered last Friday in St. Albans 
for a rally organized in response to the 
scandal. Although the speakers never 
referenced it directly, their message was 
clear: Whatever the plight of the women 
in this high-profile case — which advo- 
cates declined to discuss for confiden- 
tiality reasons — people should under- 
stand that the challenges they likely face 
apply to countless abuse survivors. 

“Many victims are making unten- 
able choices between homelessness 
and abuse,” Auburn Watersong of the 
Vermont Network Against Domestic and 
Sexual Violence told the small crowd at 
downtown Taylor Park. 

She wasn’t being hyperbolic. 
Recently, emergency shelters for abuse 
victims have been unable to welcome 
everyone who comes knocking. Those 
who are turned away often end up in 
unsupervised motels along with the 
homeless and mentally ill. 

In St. Albans, the Champlain Valley 
Office of Economic Opportunity runs 
a 10-bed shelter — one of 10 scattered 
across the state that offer secure accom- 
modations to fleeing victims and their 
children. Program director Kris Lukens, 
who helped organize the rally, noted in 
an interview that it’s been full since last 
September. 

Head southeast and the story is the 
same. WISE operates a safe home in the 
Upper Valley. "We don’t have the beds,” 
said director Peggy O’Neil. 

Chittenden County’s Women 
Helping Battered Women has been full 
for roughly a year, according to execu- 
tive director Kelly Dougherty. 

Collectively, Vermont's 10 shelters 
have a maximum capacity of 115 beds. 
In 2014, they provided emergency hous- 
ing to 782 people for a total of nearly 


29,000 nights, according to the Vermont 
Network Against Domestic and Sexual 
Violence, a coalition of organizations 
that includes the shelters. 

In the same time frame, they turned 
away 346. 

One of them was “Rachel,” 31, who 
spoke to Seven Days on condition of 
anonymity on her day off last month. 
The self-assured young professional in 
jeans and a North Face jacket left her 
boyfriend last year, after more than a 
decade of abuse. She fled the apartment 
they shared without belongings, money 

— he had emptied her bank account — 
or a place to stay. At a friend’s urging, 
she got in touch with Women Helping 
Battered Women. 

Here’s what should have happened: 
Rachel would have stayed at the shelter 

— where adult males aren’t permitted 
and there’s staff on-site 24 hours a day — 
for a few days, or maybe weeks, until she 
could find a place of her own. 

But the 15-bed facility' — the only 
one in Chittenden County — didn’t 


have space for her. Instead, Rachel re- 
ceived a voucher from the Department 
for Children and Families, which puts 
homeless people in motels temporarily 
if they meet certain criteria and other 
shelters are full. She stayed in motels for 
more than two months, moving to a dif- 
ferent one every couple of weeks. Rachel 
described the experience as traumatic. 
She witnessed drug activity and, at one 
locale, lived across the hall from an al- 
coholic. Without a car, she had to figure 
out new ways to get to work each time 
she relocated. 

What’s causing this supply-demand 
problem? Shelter residents are staying 
longer because they can’t find places to 
live. Women have lived at the Burlington 
shelter for as long as eight months, ac- 
cording to Dougherty. 

“Usually, we could find housing 
within 30 days,” said Anna Pirie, execu- 
tive director of the advocacy organiza- 
tion AWARE in Hardwick. “Now you’re 
talking months.” 

The shelters are understandably 


reluctant to boot people who’ve got no- 
where else to go. But longer stays lead to 
bottlenecks, which mean more victims 
are diverted to motels. It’s impossible to 
know exactly how many, because DCF 
can’t track that data. Anecdotally, DCF 
deputy commissioner Sean Brown said, 
they’ve seen an increase in the number 
of battered women seeking vouchers. 

Advocates are also struggling to find 
accommodations for a growing number 
of homeless Vermonters. But there’s 
a reason why separate shelters were 
created for victims: to create safe and 
comfortable places for people escaping 
traumatic situations. Advocates empha- 
size that they’re grateful to have motels 
as a fallback option — and sometimes 
people actually prefer it — but they also 
point out that they don’t offer the same 
safeguards as shelters. 

The motels, Dougherty said, can be 
“kind of a crazy environment.” 

Pirie was more explicit: “You’ve got 
batterers in there. You’ve got rapists in 
there. You’ve got drug addicts in there." 
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Sometimes, she drops off people who 
don't have cars. “When I leave a woman 
at a motel, it’s not a good feeling,” she 

Rooms don't have kitchens, which 
can be a hardship, particularly for 
people with children. 

State officials say they’re well aware 
of the drawbacks. “We try to connect 
people with services,” Brown noted, but 
“it's much more difficult when they’re 
out in a motel.” The deputy commis- 
sioner acknowledged that frequently 
moving people among 
motels makes that even 
harder. But, he said, it’s un- 
avoidable for 
now because 

allows people 
to establish 
tenancy after 
occupying a 
place for more 
than 28 days. 

The depart- 

closely with domestic abuse and sexual 
violence organizations, according to 
Brown, and it does what it can to make 
victims feel safe. “If we place a victim in 
a motel and it turns out that something 
happened where they no longer feel 
safe, we work to move them to a differ- 
ent facility where they do feel safe,” he 

Even so, the instability can have 
negative consequences. Victims often 
return to their abusers multiple times 
before leaving permanently, and that 
option can seem more palatable when 
their housing situation is volatile. 

“We're putting people in a precari- 
ous position,” Dougherty said. In some 
cases, she continued, “It’s easier to have 
a roof over your head and be abused 
than to not know where you’re living.” 

In early December of 2013, “Karen,” 
46, left an abusive marriage after 25 
years. WHBW’s shelter was full, so she 
and her teenage son landed in a motel. 
After someone told her that a drug 
addict had tried to assault her son, she 
opted to move back in with her husband 
on Christmas Eve. “I decided it was 
safer for him to be at the house, where I 
could pay attention, than to be out there 
where there were people who I didn't 
know what they were going to do,” she 
explained. 

Rachel also returned to her ex when 
her housing situation fell through. “It's 
easy to get sucked back,” she explained. 
“Especially when you don't have a stable 

Finding affordable housing is a chal- 
lenge for many Vermont residents. A 


recent report from the National Low 
Income Housing Coalition found that 
the fair market rent for a two-bedroom 
apartment in Vermont is $1,075 — out of 
range for many residents. 

Abuse victims often face additional 
hurdles. Some are dealing with mental 
health or substance abuse issues, 
and many are under serious financial 
constraints. 

Rachel, who moved in with her boy- 
friend right out of college, had no land- 
lord references. He’d also 
ruined her credit. Again and 
again, she explained the 
situation to potential land- 
lords, while 
also working 
with WHBW 
to rebuild 
her credit. 
She recalled 
how embar- 
rassing it 
was, sharing 
her story 
with strangers in the hopes that they’d 
take pity on her. Ultimately, none did. 
“They just looked at the numbers. They 
didn't look at me," she said. 

Karen also lacked landlord refer- 
ences because she’d never rented a place 
of her own. Her husband had complete 
control of the finances. “Everything was 
in my ex-husband’s name, so I basically 
walked away with the clothes on my 
back ... I had maybe 28 bucks to my 
name,” she said. 

Karen and Rachel both left their 
homes a second time. In each of their 
cases, the shelter was again full. Both 
women were given state vouchers and 
sent to Harbor Place — a former motel 
that the Champlain Housing Trust 
turned into temporary housing with 
supportive services. Dougherty and 
Brown agree that it's a much better ar- 
rangement than what women find in 
commercial motels. For one thing, it 
provides 24-hour security. But in sepa- 
rate interviews, Karen and Rachel said 
that despite the strict rules imposed 
on Harbor Place residents, they still 
observed drug activity and altercations. 

Service providers are trying to come 
up with solutions. They’re not keen on 
the most obvious one: adding shelter 
capacity. Watersong explained that they 
want to focus on finding transitional 
and permanent housing for victims. 

With that goal in mind, the network 
organized a first-of-its-kind summit 
two months ago, where 13 domestic and 
sexual violence organizations met with 
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Dream House: Soteria 
Vermont Welcomes 
Mental Health Patients 


of believers — in Vermont and in Alaska, 
where a Soteria house has been operat- 
ing since 2009. 

“We do use the original Soteria 
and Alaska as guideposts,” said Amos 
Meacham, director of the local project. 

According to its certificate-of-need 
application, the Soteria Vermont house 
is intended to serve individuals expe- 
riencing their first “break.” The term 
describes a psychotic experience with 
symptoms such as delusions and hal- 
lucinations. But Bob Bick, executive 
director of the Howard Center, predicts 
that Soteria will have to welcome indi- 
viduals who “started on a traditional 
intervention” but want to try a new 
option. “There is a question whether 
there will be enough clients who meet 
the first-intervention criteria,” he said. 
‘We have had patients who are clearly 
not enamored of medication.” 

The Soteria Vermont house blog 
suggests the staff have already revised 
the admission policy. "We would like to 


clarify who we can accept as residents 
at Soteria,” it states. “Some ... will have 
no previous exposure to mental health 
services, while others may already have 
an extensive history.” 

Meacham said applicants may already 
be taking medications, or may choose to 
do so after they come to the house. ‘We 
take a neutral position on medication," 
he said. Still, he added, many people “are 
looking to minimize or avoid reliance 
on medications.” And they are seeking 
to avoid hospitalization. So he expects 
to find plenty of candidates for Soteria’s 
brand of care: “I’m not worried. There is 
plenty of need out there.” 

The challenge now is getting the 
word out to the professionals who might 
refer residents. “In terms of the people 
we are connecting with, it is not just 
Howard Center and the emergency 
room,” Sisson said. ‘We are approaching 
primary care providers, the NAMI-VT 
[National Alliance for the Mentally 111- 
Vermont] and counselors at colleges." 


F rom the outside, the Soteria 
Vermont house on Burlington’s 
Manhattan Drive isn't par- 
ticularly noteworthy. With faded 
yellow clapboards and purple trim, it 
blends right in with other houses ’ 
neighborhood. 

What’s going on inside, however, sets 

The first of its kind in Vermont, 
Soteria is a five-bed mental health treat- 
ment facility that fo- 
cuses on relationships 
— rather than medica- 
tion — in a homelike 
environment. It isn’t 
run by mental health 
professionals, and the 
doors aren't locked. 

There's a music room, 
a library, a space for 
arts and crafts, and a 
garden. Aside from 
mealtimes, days at 
the Soteria Vermont 
house are unstruc- 
tured; residents 
are free to walk the 
neighborhood, shop 
or attend classes. 

Opened in April, 

Soteria has two 
residents, with ap- 
plications pending for 
the three other slots. ‘We 


a long time,” said Rep. Anne Donahue 
(R-Northfield), a mental health advocate 
and watchdog. 

In 2011, that dream started to take 
shape. Tropical Storm Irene flooded and 
the closed the antiquated state psychiatric 
hospital in Waterbury, forcing policy 
sets makers to establish a new vision for the 
state’s mental health care. The replace- 
ment plan, set out in a 2012 law, approved 
funding for an alternative to traditional 
treatment, said deputy 
mental health commis- 
sioner Frank Reed in 
a recent telephone in- 
terview. Next year’s 
state budget includes 
$1 million for the 
Soteria Vermont 
house; residents pay 
nothing for stays ex- 
pected to run three 
to six months. 

Though the state 
has been opening 
new residential pro- 
grams in an effort 
to reduce the need 
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beds, the Soteria 

about choice, ac- 
cording to Donahue. 
“I don’t think it is 
dealing hugely important in terms of reducing 


with, generally, younger people,” house hospitalization, but it is saying then 


manager Jason Young said. “Right r 
with just two residents, it is a fairly quiet 
house.” The 14 members of Soteria’s care 
team work 12-hour shifts, with at least 
two staff members available at all times. 


other modes of treatment,” she said. 

The first Soteria house — named for 
the Greek word meaning salvation, hope 
and deliverance — opened in 1971 in 
San Jose, Calif., as research experiment 


Residents aren’t assigned to specific by social worker Voyce Hendrix and 
staff members: Developing relationships psychiatrist Loren Mosher. Funded by 


naturally is key to treatment. 

“Soteria is a place where people 

through 

Pathways Vermont, the home’s spon- 
soring agency. “A place for someone to 
figure out for themselves what they are 
experiencing — with the option to re- 
ceive some input and suggestions when 
asked for.” 

The Soteria model has been dis- 
cussed in Vermont’s mental health 
circles since the 1990s. “It has been this 


the National Institute of Mental Health, 
the project showed promise: Residents 
safe space to work recovered as well as or better than a con- 
a blog entry on trol group treated for severe psychosis in 
psychiatric hospitals. 

It also met with skepticism. The 
psychiatric establishment felt that drug- 
free treatment was naive — even danger- 
ous — so the project lost funding and had 

In 2004, Mosher and Hendrix wrote 
a detailed account of their experiment 
the book Soteria: Through Madness to 


ideal, this dream to have in Vermont for Deliverance. It inspired a new generation 
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Meacham, who has quarterbacked 
the project, hoped Soteria would open 
in early 2014. However, when he filed for 
approval with the Green Mountain Care 
Board in the fall of 2013, the Howard 
Center and the City of Burlington 
sought interested-party status, which 
bumped the project from the fast track. 

The board denied Burlington’s re- 
quest, noting that its worries — about 
public safety and the use of city re- 
sources — applied to every kind of 
development. The Howard Center 
withdrew its request once Bick learned 
more about the project. “We are on the 
same side," Bick said, “which is to offer 
options.” 

Sandra Steingard, a psychiatrist 
and medical director at the Howard 
Center, is working as a consultant at 
the Soteria Vermont house. She got in- 
volved because she’s started to question 
the long-term benefits of antipsychotic 
medications and wanted to investigate 
the alternative approach firsthand. 

“I am by no means anti-drug,” said 
Steingard, who has prescribed antipsy- 
chotic medication for much of her 30 
years in practice and said she has seen 
few examples of people recovering from 
psychosis without them. But “I want to 
remain open,” she said about Soteria’s 
method of emphasizing relationships 
over medication. 

Soteria’s strategy involves another 
unconventional approach: None of the 
staff are doctors or nurses. “Soteria 
takes a nonprofessional approach, 
which is not to say non-trained,” said 
Pathways spokeswoman Laura Nicole 


Sisson. Last winter, staff members were 
taught how to build relationships by 
“showing themselves in a way that can 
build connections” so an individual in 
crisis “doesn’t feel so alone,” explained 
Meacham. 

Staff members come from diverse 
backgrounds: Some have had their own 
mental health experiences; several have 
worked in social services. The mix of 
interests and life experiences are im- 
portant, house manager Young said, 
“Because you don’t know who is coming 

Young spent most of his adult life 
working as a “serial craftsman” — re- 
storing antiques, building homes and 
furniture — before he discovered that 
his calling was to help people. In the 
past five years he’s worked at several 
mental health and substance abuse 
treatment facilities. 

Last fall, he saw an ad for a house 
manager for Soteria and jumped at the 
chance. “Designing and building a pro- 
gram — I don’t think a lot of people get to 
do that,” Young said. He read Mosher’s 
book, and it made a lasting impression. 
“If you believe in people ... that they are 
strong and have dignity, those positive 
assumptions could be very powerful,” 
Young said. 

But he never imagined he’d help 
bring Soteria to Vermont. “It just felt 
too good to be true,” he said — “some- 
thing that perhaps could only happen in 
California in the 70s.” ® 

Contact: nancy@sevendaysvt.com, 
343-9288 
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11 housing organizations and several 
DCF staff. 

Organizations broke out into groups 
by region, and some emerged with spe- 
cific plans. In the Northeast Kingdom, 
Pirie and others are considering buying 
one or more motels to convert into 
temporary housing with wraparound 
services, modeled after Harbor Place. 

Some organizations shared strate- 
gies they've found successful. WISE, for 
instance, already works closely with the 
region’s housing trust, Twin Pines, to 
find apartments for clients. 

In December, the Burlington 
Housing Authority hired a housing 
retention specialist to help victims 
find, and keep, housing. Jennie Davis, 
who previously worked at WHBW, 
explained that she helps coordinate ser- 
vices among different organizations and 
can act as a go-between with landlords. 


In the meantime, groups are patch- 
ing together solutions for the people 
who come through their doors. 

After roughly 70 days at Harbor 
Place, Karen got a bed at the shelter. 
With WHBW’s help, she was shortlisted 
for a Section 8 voucher. It took her 
several months to find a two-bedroom 
apartment. In January, after being 
homeless for more than seven months, 
she and her son moved into a place of 

Rachel also eventually got a bed at 
WHBW. She stayed for several months 
until she was accepted at Sophie’s Place, 
a unit of WHBW-managed transitional 
housing apartments. "If there had been 
space available for me the first time, I’m 
not saying I wouldn’t have gone back, 
but I think there would have been less 
of a chance,” she said of her first failed 
attempt to leave her boyfriend. Now, she 
continued, “1 consider myself lucky.” © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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Vermont’s Medical Marijuana Industry 
Is Growing — in Chittenden County 



T wo years ago, Shayne 
Lynn launched one of 
the state's first medical 
marijuana dispensaries 
with two employees and about a 
dozen patients. Today, he has 25 
employees and 1,200 patients at 
two dispensaries in Burlington 
and Brattleboro. A growing and 
testing facility at an undisclosed 
location in South Burlington sup- 
plies the “retail” outlets, both 
of which also operate under the 

Business is so brisk, in fact, that 
Lynn is running out of space. The 
executive director of the nonprofit 
Champlain Valley Dispensary is 
planning to expand to a new mari- 
juana growing and testing facility 
in Milton that is three times the 
size of his current one in South 
Burlington. The workforce is also ex- 
pected to triple. In just two years, Lynn 
has already met the goals in his five-year 
business plan. 

“Demand here has grown every 
month since we opened,” said Lynn. 

That growth, particularly in 
Chittenden County, has caught the at- 
tention of a rival dispensary operator 
who is looking to move from smaller- 
market Brandon to Williston, just a 
few miles down the road from Lynn’s 
Burlington store. The proposal comes in 
anticipation of the day — coming soon 
— when dispensary operators can begin 
delivering their products directly to 
customers. 

Vermont’s medical marijuana indus- 
try is beginning to emerge from the shad- 
ows. Does that suggest legalization of 
marijuana is just around the corner? Not 
necessarily. Even pro-legalization Gov. 
Peter Shumlin has said that Vermont’s 
success with a cautious, tightly regu- 
lated approach to medical marijuana 
illustrates that it should go slow on 
recreational use, too. Early this week, he 
said it’s too soon to predict whether he’ll 
push for legalization in 2016. 

Vermont legalized medical marijuana 
in 2004 for patients suffering from a 
limited number of illnesses, including 
cancer, AIDS, HIV and multiple sclero- 
sis. In 2007, the state added severe pain, 
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Windham counties are 
tied for second with 281 
patients each. 

All four dispensary li- 
censes authorized under 
state law have been filled, 
so there’s no opportunity 


wasting syndrome, nausea and s.ooo 
seizures as qualifying condi- 
tions. But there was no way to 
get a hold of the stuff; patients 
or their registered caretakers 1.500 
had to grow their own or buy it 
illegally. A 2011 law fixed that by 
permitting up to four licensed 
dispensaries in the state to le- 1,000 
gaily grow weed and sell it to pa- 
tients on the medical marijuana 
registry. 

Around the time the first 50Q 

dispensaries opened in 2013, 
the registry listed about 800 
Vermonters. Two years later, the 
number is up to 1,754, and it’s 0 
growing every week, according 
to Lynn. More doctors today are 
recommending the drug, and 
their patients are looking for a greater 
variety of marijuana products, Lynn 

For the last two years, Lynn's com- 
pany has been developing those at a 
secure facility in South Burlington: 
tinctures, extracts, skin cream. Edible 
products range from brownies to loz- 
enges. The facility also tests products 
for potency. 

Trying to meet the demand for 
smoke-free pot products, “We’ve run 
out of space," Lynn said. 

Now Rutland County Organics, 
which holds a license to operate a 


Patients on the 
Vermont Medical 
Marijuana Registry 


dispensary in Brandon, wants a piece 
of that Chittenden County market. 
Executive director Alexandra Ford de- 
scribed her current turf as “one of the 
smallest patient pockets” in the state. 

“We’re looking to do something dif- 
ferent,” she said — namely, move the 
dispensary to Williston, where it would 
operate as Grassroots Vermont “The 
patient numbers are growing most 
quickly in Chittenden County,” she said. 

According to state records, Rutland 
County has 92 people on the medical 
marijuana registry while Chittenden 
County has 385. Washington and 


fourth dispensary, oper- 
ated by Vermont Patients 
Alliance, is located in 
Montpelier. 

Ford is proposing to 
move the Brandon dis- 
pensary to a building on 
Williston Road, near the 
; South Burlington city 
= line, that used to be a pet 
; mortuary. Before that, it 
5 was the headquarters for 
Republican Brian Dubie’s 
2010 campaign for gov- 
ernor. Dubie would likely 
not approve; the pro- 
legalization Marijuana 
Policy Project dubbed 
him “ultra-hostile to de- 
criminalization efforts" 
while backing the even- 
tual winner. Democrat 
Shumlin. 

Ford needs approval 
from both the town of 
Williston and the state, 
neither of which is guar- 
anteed. The Williston 
Development Review 
Board is holding a public 
hearing on the proposal 
June 23, said town plan- 
ning director and zoning 
administrator Ken Belliveau. 

Belliveau said he alerted the weekly 
newspaper, the Williston Observer, 
because he wanted to make sure the 
public knew about it. “We don’t like it 
when somebody comes up to us after- 
ward and says, ‘Why didn't you tell us?”’ 
he said. The paper wrote a story, but 
Belliveau couldn’t predict whether the 
hearing would generate much public 
interest. There was virtually none when 
Williston enacted its zoning require- 
ments for dispensaries in February' 2014. 

Lynn said he didn’t know about 
Ford’s proposal until Seven Days told 
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him about it last week. Asked if he 
would oppose the plan, he said he didn’t 
know yet. "That’s what we’re trying 
to figure out — is this viable business- 
wise?” he said of the marijuana market 
in Chittenden Count}'. 

If Williston approves the dispen- 
sary, Ford would apply to the state to 
amend her dispensary license. She said 
she hopes to persuade the pot powers 
that she can accommodate her Rutland 
County patients without 
maintaining a storefront 

Department of Public 
Safety Commissioner 
Keith Flynn said the 
state recognizes that 
each dispensary needs 
a healthy customer base 
but ideally wants the 
four to be geographically 
diverse. 

But county lines 
could blur as the state is 
expected to allow dispensaries to offer 
home delivery starting this August or 
September, said Lindsey Wells, mari- 
juana program administrator with the 
state Public Service Department. A 
2014 law allows them to supply medi- 
cal marijuana to patients directly, but 
dispensary operators are still waiting 
for the Department of Public Safety to 
develop rules governing its delivery. 

Lynn said home delivery will be a 
good way to reach patients who are dis- 
abled or don’t have access to transporta- 
tion, but he said the service also poses 
safety challenges. He said his company 
will likely require that two people be in 
the delivery vehicle and will enact other 
policies to protect drivers and patients 
from potential thieves. 

The home delivery option is one 
reason the Champlain Valley Dispensary 
is looking to expand its capacity for pro- 
ducing and testing marijuana products, 
Lynn said. But in looking for a larger 
site, Lynn has had to persuade a whole 
new set of decision makers that his busi- 
ness is legitimate. 

One of those was Frank Cioffi, a 
buttoned-down business guy whose 
job involves trying to lure job-creating 
stewards of industry to the region. 


A company that sells medical mari- 
juana did not fit his image of the ideal 
enterprise. 

“When they brought the CVD idea 
to us, I said, ‘No, no, no,’” said Cioffi, 
president of the Greater Burlington 
Industrial Corporation and Cynosure, 
GBIC’s sister corporation that oper- 
ates the Catamount Industrial Park in 
Milton. 

But after meeting with dispensary of- 
ficials, Cioffi came away 
impressed with the op- 
eration. Now he is poised 
to lease a 20,500-square- 
foot industrial building in 
Milton to the Champlain 
Valley Dispensary. 

“We had to go through 
the process ourselves to 

fortable,” Cioffi told the 
Milton Selectboard last 
month at a meeting he 
attended with Lynn and 
company to ease the concerns of town 
officials. 

Only employees with proper identi- 
fication would be allowed in the locked 
facility, Lynn told the board, and the site 
will not be used for dispensing mari- 
juana to patients. 

Selectboard member Ken Nolan told 
the board about his tour of the South 
Burlington growing facility. “1 was very 
surprised how secure it was,” he said. 
“Every door was locked. Every room has 
cameras.” 

But Milton Police Chief Brett Van 
Noordt wasn't sold. He told the board, 
“Just for the record, I’m against this be- 
cause it's against federal law.” 

Like most Vermont lawmakers, his 
counterpart in South Burlington is of 
two minds about the drug. Police Chief 
Trevor Whipple, the top cop in the city 
that has hosted Lynn’s marijuana grow- 
ing and testing facility for the past two 
years, said he’s found it to be surpris- 
ingly problem-free. 

But legalization? “That’s a whole 
separate discussion,” he said. “It’s a 
much bigger challenge.” © 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com, 
999-9994 or @f errivt 
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Marselis Parsons, a Fixture in 
Vermont Telejournalism, Dies 

Marselis Parsons, who personified television 
news for a generation of Vermonters, died 
on May 27 — the very same day Seven Days 
published its media issue. The longtime anchor 
and news director of WCAX-TV died at the 
Vermont Respite House in Williston after a 
battle with skin cancer. He was 70. 

Friends, colleagues and viewers 
remembered Parsons fondly. In his 42 years at 
the South Burlington station. Parsons became 
a trusted journalist and unofficial dinner 
companion for families all over the state. 

Heidi Broe grew up watching Parsons 
every night on the evening news, often over 
supper, at her family's home in Newport. 
Parsons announced floods and blizzards, wars 
and highway accidents, presidential bids and 
untimely deaths. Especially when the news 
was bad, it helped to have a familiar person 
breaking it to you, said Broe. 

"He delivered the news in a way that was 
accurate but appropriate for the mood or 
the tone of the story," said Broe. "He was 
trustworthy, enjoyable to watch.” 

Parsons, a Shelburne resident, retired six 
years ago but continued to report stories 
occasionally. After years of deadlines, 
retirement allowed him to spend more time 
with family and indulge his hobbies. He 
loved sailing, antique motor boats and dogs 
— especially corgis. When he could. Parsons 
served as a volunteer firefighter. 

After a sore on his back was diagnosed as 
melanoma, Parsons stayed optimistic, said 
his longtime friend Bill Felling, executive 
director of news services for CBS in New York 
and a former WCAX reporter who worked with 
Parsons from 1974 to 1982. 



Parsons dearly wanted to live to see his 
first grandchild and made that a goal. The girl, 
named Pippa, was born about six months ago. 
"It meant the world to him," Felling said. 

Parsons grew up around the world as his 
father, a diplomat, was posted in various 
locations. Accordingto Felling, Parsons 
acquired his nickname, "Div," from his parents. 
"His parents considered him the dividend of 
their love for each other," Felling said. 

Parsons was famous at WCAX for last- 
minute editing. "Div Parsons never met a script 
that he couldn't improve on the fly, on the 
air," said Peter Martin, president and general 
manager of WCAX. "It drove production nuts." 
They knew they couldn't change him, Martin 
said, "so they just rolled their eyes and went 

Though not unsophisticated. Parsons did 
not come off as a slick or heavily packaged TV 
personality. He was genial and compassionate 
at times, tough and assertive at others. 
Parsons liked spontaneity. 

"There were stumbles because he did ad- 
lib, but fundamentally people liked him and 
trusted him," Martin said. "And some people 
have the gift of communicating through the 
camera. He was one of them.’ 

MOLLY WALSH 


Alleged McAllister 
Victim Dead 

One of the three alleged victims of Sen. Norm 
McAllister (R-Franklin) is dead, authorities said 
Monday. 

While officials have not determined a cause, 
they do not suspect foul play or suicide in the 
57-year-old Enosburg Falls woman's death, 
according to Vermont State Police spokesman 
Scott Waterman. 

'Detectives are waiting on a toxicology 
report and autopsy," he said. 

Police got a call about the woman at 12:52 
p.m. on Saturday. 

The woman did not say McAllister sexually 
assaulted her, as two other Franklin County 
women alleged. But she broke open the case 
when she told police that McAllister had 
propositioned her for sex in exchange for 
allowing her son, who was behind in rent, to 
continue to live in a trailer McAllister owns. 
Investigators recorded conversations between 
the woman and McAllister to quickly build their 
case, court documents say. 

Police found two other women, including 
one who worked as his Statehouse assistant, 


who had similar stories and were willing to 
cooperate. 

McAllister last month pleaded not guilty to 
three felony counts of sex assault, which each 
carry life sentences, and three misdemeanor 
counts of prohibited acts. He has ignored 
bipartisan calls to resign his Senate seat. 

Reached at home Monday evening, 
McAllister expressed surprise at her death. 

"I heard rumors that she had. Nobody's said 
anything official," McAllister said in a brief 
interview with Seven Days. "Jesus. I don't know 
how I'm supposed to respond to that. I don't 
know. I don’t know ... how to respond to that I 
guess I will leave it at that" 

It was not immediately clear how the death 
would impact the case against McAllister. 
Authorities conducted extensive interviews 
with the woman, and recorded her phone 
calls with the senator. Five of the six charges 
against McAllister, including the three felonies, 
are for alleged acts against the other two 
victims, both of whom have cooperated with 
police. 

MARK DAVIS 8, PAUL HEINTZ 


Clinton Campaign 
Draws Small Crowd in 
Burlington 


BERNIL 

☆beat. 



Beach Conger of Burlington agreed. 

"Cheer for Bernie! Vote for Hillary!" he said. 

The hourlong event which featured speeches from Gov. Peter Shumlin 
and former governor Madeleine Kunin, included plenty of talk about the 
"everyday Americans" to which Clinton and her surrogates have constantly 
referred this campaign season. 

"Hillary Clinton, when she announced her campaign, pledged to be a 
champion for everyday Americans and that she would work hard to earn 
every vote," her New Hampshire press secretary, Harrell Kirstein, said before 
the program began. 

But few of those gathered Monday evening in the half-filled room could 
be considered everyday Vermonters. Many were Democratic muckety-mucks, 
such as Rep. Tim Jerman (D-Essex Junction), former state senator Hinda 
Miller, former Shumlin chief of staff Bill Lofy, former Vermont Democratic 
Party spokesman Ben Sarle and Burlington Democratic Party assistant 
treasurer Andrew Champagne. 

Leading the charge was Brandon Batham. whom the Clinton campaign 
hired in April to serve as its Vermont "grassroots organizer." The Los Angeles 
native lives in Marlboro and got his start in Vermont politics last summer 
working on Sen. Becca Balint's (D-Windham) primary election campaign. He 
went on to serve as the VDP's southern Vermont field organizer last fall. 

After playing two campaign-produced videos and taking a photo of those 
gathered for the event— "One, two, three, say 'Hillary!"— Batham encouraged 
audience members to stay involved. 

"Take a clipboard. Shoot me an email. I'll send you signup sheets and 
voter registration forms. Get people plugged in. Get people excited about 
this campaign," he said. “2008 was great ... because of that. People were 
electrified going into the polling place. Voting was sexy. We’ve got to make 
voting sexy again!" 

But even Clinton's top supporters in the state appeared to acknowledge 
that, at least in Vermont, Sanders may be the sexier candidate. 

"I know that many Vermonters are rightly proud of their al most-native 
son," Kunin said, adding that she's "glad that Bernie is running, because his 
ideas are important." 

Shumlin said much the same. 

"We all know in Vermont that we love Bernie. Bernie Is a friend and an 
extraordinary voice for Vermont. I'm proud that he's running for president I 
think it's a proud moment for Vermont and as governor Kunin said, he's going 
to raise issues that are really important to this campaign," Shumlin said, 
adding that he is also friends with the latest entrant into the Democratic 
primary, former Maryland governor Martin O'Malley. 

"But the question for us at this time is very simple," Shumlin continued. 
"Who of the candidates running for president has the ability to hit the ground 
running and can continue to lift up the economy for the American people 
that have been fighting and struggling to get a fair shot at a good wage and 
a good life for themselves and their families? And it is Hillary Clinton.' 
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Sarah H. 
Crocker 

1953-2015, COLCHESTER 

Sarah Crocker passed away 
quietly at home surrounded 
by loved ones on May 22, 
2015, aftera long and heroic 
battle with cancer, Sarah was 
happiest at home on her land 
with her hands in the dirt the 
wind on her face and the sun 
warming her entire being. 

She will be remembered for a 
sense of beauty and style, her 
philanthropy, commitment 
to conservation, fondness for 
practical jokes and unique 
visual artistry. Her bronze 
sculptures touched many, 


including a commissioned 
work on permanent display 
at Main Street Landing in 
Burlington. 

Sarah is survived by her 
sister, Dee Crocker McKown 
(Keith) ; her brothers. 

Jay Crocker (Maria) and 
Sam Crocker; very special 
nieces and nephews Alyssa 
McKown (Silas Gilbert). 

Nikki Villarreal (Dustin), Cary 
Crocker, Brett Crocker. Sam 
Crocker and Carter Crocker: 
and a great-nephew, Asa 
Gilbert. She was prede- 
ceased by her parents, Julian 
and Edith (Cunningham) 
Crocker of Dover, Mass. 

Sarah was born in Boston, 
attended Winsor School in 
Massachusetts, California 
College of Arts & Crafts and 
Goddard College in Vermont. 
Sarah's volunteer work 
included gardening projects 
for nonprofits, support of 
local efforts to promote vi- 
sual arts and, most recently, 
Meals on Wheels. 

A private memo- 
rial service is planned. 
Contributions may be made 
to a Cancer Prevention and 
Recovery project in Sarah's 
honor, youcaring.com/ 
sarahscancerfreefund. 
or to the Ammonoosuc 
Conservation Trust, 
aconservationtrustorg. 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020, ext. 37 



Alfred “Gus” 
Gaetani 


BURLINGTON 

Alfred Francis "Gus" Gaetani 
died with his family present 
on February 6. 2015, at age 
92. A kind, gentle person 
with a dry wit, he loved noth- 
ing more than the "hul laba- 
loo" that comes from being 
with family and friends. 

There's a date change 
for the Vermont funeral; a 
Mass of Christian Burial will 
be celebrated at 10 a.m. on 
Wednesday, June 10, at St. 
Anthony’s Catholic Church 
in Burlington. There will be a 
committal service at 10 a.m. 
on Saturday, June 13. 2015, 
at the Mil linocket Cemetery 
in Maine. See more at 



Researchers at the Vermont 
Center on Behavior and Health 
are looking for women who are 
currently pregnant to participate 
in a study on health behaviors 
and infant birth outcomes. 

This study involves: 

9 short appointments 
(approximately 20 minutes each) 
Flexible scheduling, 
including weekend and 
evening appointments 
Compensation $700 
2 Free Ultrasounds 
If interested, please visit 
our website to complete the 
recruitment questionnaire: 
http://j.mp/1yLwkLO 
FOR MORE INFORMATION, 

CALL 802-656-2634 



Northeast Delta Dental provides Better Benefits to groups 
and organizations of all sizes, and offers a variety of options 
for individuals and families, including those with no access to 
employer sponsored dental insurance programs. 


Mark your family’s 
milestones in lifelines. 

Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 


[ We even made fun videos to prove it... { 

Seriously... fun dental benefits videos! | 




To watch our award-winning Better Benefits video series 
and learn how we can keep you smiling, visit nedelta.com. 
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‘Patsy Cline’ to Take 
the Stage in Lost Nation 
Theater’s Latest 



T he musical Always... Patsy 
Cline runs only two acts in 90 
minutes. In her actual life, the 
country and pop music star 
only got 30 years — she died in a plane 
crash in 1963. But her short time in the 
music business brought Cline remark- 
able success. Her hit songs are still well 
known today; “I Fall to Pieces," “Walkin' 
After Midnight" and “Crazy” to name 
a few. Posthumously, she was the first 
female singer inducted into the Country 
Music Hall of Fame. And country isn’t 
alone in claiming her VH1 included 
Cline on its 100 Greatest Women in Rock 
and Roll list in 1999. 

Cline’s endurance goes 
without saying, so it’s no 
wonder that music-theater 
veteran Ted Swindley created a 
show about her. This week, Montpelier's 
lost nation theater begins its own pro- 
duction, with LNT cofounder Kathleen 
keenan in the title role. 

Always... Patsy Cline isn’t just a con- 
cert — though, with 27 songs, the pro- 
duction has plenty of music, and a live 
band led by music director Mark Howard 
Hanson. There's also a story line, which 
Swindley built around the real-life 
relationship of Cline and “super-fan” 
o Louise Seger. Letters read aloud onstage 
^ give the audience glimpses of the highs 
5 and lows of Cline’s life, as well as of the 
§ two women’s remarkable friendship. 
3 Swindley took the title of his show from 
Cline's classic sign-off in her missives to 
Seger. 

ui Directing the show for LNT is Tim 
2 Tavcar, a familiar name in Vermont’s 
? music and theater circles (who remem- 
S bers WordStage?). Tavcar moved back 
a; to his hometown of Cleveland several 
years ago, but returns at least once a year 
to work with LNT on a show. He has a 
w fleeting personal connection to Always... 
2 Patsy Cline: When Tavcar was working 
5 in Houston, Texas, in the early ’80s, so 
Di was Swindley, albeit at a different the- 
ater. “We never worked together, but we 
„ saw one another socially, and at events 
2 promoting the then-fledgling theater 
£ scene in Houston," Tavcar writes in an 

“ Under Tavcar's direction, the show 
^ “will underscore the relationship be- 
3 tween these two women, Patsy and 


Louise," he says. “I was attracted by the 
[transformation] of the Louise charac- 
ter from ‘super-fan’ to lifelong loving 
friend and constant emotional support” 
for Cline. 

Keenan — briefly aka Patsy Cline — 
shared her thoughts about the upcom- 
ing production with Seven Days. 

SEVEN DAYS: American Theatre 
magazine says that Always... Patsy 
Cline is one of the most produced 
musicals in the country. Why do you 
think that is? 

KATHLEEN KEENAN: Patsy Cline is 
one of America's greatest singers; her 
voice and artistry is indelible, 
defying and expanding 
genres. Patsy was a gutsy, 
determined woman who trail- 
blazed the way for other woman artists. 
So the show is popular because of her 
popularity and the fact that it features 
27 of her signature songs. But I think the 
secret to its success is that it's not simply 
a concert — or a Las Vegas impersonation 
act — but a play with music, based on a 
true story of a chance encounter with a 
super-fan, Louise Seger, that blossoms 
into a lasting friendship. Louise allows 
you to see the woman behind the hits. 

SD: Why did you choose to do this 

KK: We thought [audiences] would 
enjoy the chance to see the show in an 
intimate environment like ours. We 
knew it could provide some terrific op- 
portunities for folks in our company/ 
creative family — whom we also knew 
were well suited for the roles. Maura 
O’Brien has the heart, emotional avail- 
ability/intelligence and the comedic 
skills needed to bring Louise to life. And 
to get the chance to [sing] Patsy Cline 
was too good for me to pass up. 

SD: Patsy made it sound effortless 
but had a wide range and agility 
in her voice. What's the greatest 
challenge for you in performing her 

KK: It’s such a gift as an actor-singer to 
work on material that demands so much 
of you. I’m spanning 3.5 octaves to sing 
the show. That’s pretty unheard of in 
most musicals. Add to that her exquisite 


phrasing and her amazing breath control 
— and, you’re right, it’s a tall order. Her 
expressiveness is something as an artist 
that I can really relate to and mine in my 
own performance. 

SD: Of course, this isn’t just a 
concert — you also have to become 
Patsy onstage. How do you find and 
express your inner Patsy Cline? 

KK: Before running a theater consumed 
my life, I enjoyed the singer-songwriter 
career, playing in bars, clubs and in 
venues like Folk City and Speakeasy in 
NYC. So I’m familiar with that struggle. 
Of course, I did a lot of research on 
Patsy. She was a woman who went for 
her dreams and didn’t let much get in 
her way. That's pretty inspiring. But I 
think mostly my inner Patsy comes out 
in the great joy of making good music 
and singing with truth, commitment and 
emotion. 

SD: Tell me about that cute red 
cowgirl outfit. Did someone make it 

KK: You bet. My good friend and 
colleague, costume designer/actor/ 
singer Shawn Sturdevant, custom-built 
it — inspired, of course, from Patsy’s 

SD: The musical is told via letters 
between Patsy and Louise Seger. 

Can you describe the women's 
relationship? 

KK: You ever have a friend with whom 
your bond was instant and full-blown? 
Where it felt like whenever you saw one 
another, you had an almost “chemical” 
reaction on each other? I think that was 
Patsy and Louise. Louise was a divorced 
mother of two when she and Patsy met. 
Patsy was away from home for the first 


time since her baby was born — sent on 
tour by her label without any assistance 
— and awfully glad for a friendly face 
who would treat her as a person. They 
kick up a lot together in the show! And 
they also let their guards down. 

SD: Tell me more about Maura. 

KK: Maura’s been working with LNT 
since 1998, I think! She’s done lots of 
work with us over the years, and is 
considered a company member. She 
moved to Montpelier about seven 
years ago. 

SD: Who's performing the music? 

KK: We've got a combo that features 
Mark Howard Hanson leading from 
the piano. George Seymour handles the 
pedal steel and fiddle. Dov Schiller is on 

SD: Mad Libs question: The last night 
of Always... Patsy Cline has ended, 
and I feel [adjective]. The audiences 
[verb, past tense] the show. Now I'm 
going to go home and [verb]. 

KK: Bereft but exhilarated; went crazy 
over; sleep! © 

Contact: pamela@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Always... Patsy Cline, written by Ted Swindley, 
directed by Tim Tavcar. produced by Lost Na- 
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Ruth Stone Foundation Fights to 
Preserve the Late Poet’s Goshen Home 


BY JULIA SHIPLEY 


Favorite. 


F or late Vermont 
poet laureate Ruth 
Stone — whose 
100th birthday 
would be June 8 — poetry 
was not just a sideline or 
a hobby. It was her sole 
vocation: She wrote verse, 
taught it and even, in a 
sense, dwelled in it 
In the 1950s, Stone 
(1915-2011) bought a 
19th-century farmhouse 
in Goshen using prize 
money from the Poetry 
Foundation’s Bess Hokin 
Prize and a Kenyon Review 
poetry fellowship. A 1961 
letter in Stone's handwrit- 
ing attests: “That grant 
provided us with a house which 
that my husband is gone is the only 
home the children and I have." 

For the next 50 years, Stone — a 
widow who never remarried — chan- 
neled proceeds from teaching at col- 
leges across the country, from her 13 
books of poetry and from subsequent 
poetry awards into this home where 
she raised her three daughters. In 1971, 
a Guggenheim Fellowship funded a new 
roof for the house. And when Stone won 
a Whiting Award in 1986, she used the 
proceeds to install plumbing. 

Stone died expressing the wish that 
her physical and literary estate would 
be used to further poetry and the cre- 
ative arts. Accordingly, in 2011, the 
trustees of her estate established the 
RUTH STONE FOUNDATION. Its mission is to 
preserve the house that was “bought, 
repaired and held up with poetry,” 
as Bianca Stone, one of Ruth’s seven 
grandchildren, puts it. 

The 31-year-old Brooklyn poet and 
artist states her case for restoring her 
grandmother’s house in her essay “The 
House With Feet: The Dire Importance 
of Ruth Stone's Bequest,” published in 
March on the website VIDA: Women in 
Literary Arts. 

Despite a handful of awards and 
fellowships, Ruth Stone’s work didn’t 
receive substantial recognition and its 
attendant remuneration until late in her 
life. She achieved tenure at the State 
University of New York at Binghamton 
when she was 77, and her 11th book 



iS Shortly before her 
3 death, Ruth Stone ap- 
3 pointed the trustees of 
8 her estate: granddaugh- 
!g ters Bianca Stone and 

K NORA SWAN CROLL (of SWAN 

& stone millinery), as well 
p as Putney poet-scholar 
> CHARD DENIORD. They 
P founded the Ruth Stone 
Foundation along with 
Stone's grandson, Ethan 
I Carlson, and Bianca’s 
husband, poet Ben Pease. 

. Having established its 
nonprofit status under 
I the fiscal sponsorship 


YOU’LL SEE THE 
PLAGE IN THE 
POETRY. 

BIANCA STONE 


won the National Book Award for Poetry 
when she was 88. Meanwhile, as Stone 
grew older, the house fell into disrepair, 
until it was no longer safe for the poet, 
then in her nineties, to live alone. 

From that point until her death at age 
96, the house remained unoccupied but 
infused with Stone’s spirit and teeming 
with her books and scraps of poems. 
Bianca Stone writes in her essay: 

When I bring people to Goshen, 
they look at the house and are 
shocked ... [it’s] a beautiful, aban- 
doned relic, with sagging floors 
and crumbling ceilings ... all the 
specific wallpaper on the walls, 
the chairs in the living room, the 
slope of the classic screened-in 
front porch. 

Conversely, Bianca continues, her 
grandmother’s verse invokes the rooms 
and furnishings of her life: “If you open 
a Ruth Stone book at random, you'll see 
the place in the poetry.” 




Jacob Albee : 

Goldsmith I 


ganization Fractured 

Atlas, the Ruth Stone 
Foundation raised funds 
to consult with professional architects 
on the cost of making the Goshen farm- 
house a fully functional community 
space. Although the estimate was more 
than $700,000, the trustees are currently 
focused on the near-term goal of raising 
$25,000 to stabilize the house and keep 
it from deteriorating further. 

DeNiord, who first became ac- 
quainted with Ruth Stone while con- 
ducting research for his book featur- 
ing conversations with 20th-century 
American poets, says the trustees have 
been applying a two-pronged approach 
to raising money. In addition to public 
fundraising, such as an Indiegogo 
campaign last winter, the RSF has been 
working to get the house listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places (it’s 
already a National Historic Landmark). 
The foundation is also applying for 
grants from the Vermont Community 
Foundation and the Preservation Trust 
of Vermont. 

The founders have a long-term vision 
of the house as a retreat for underprivi- 
leged artists. Such grantees would create 
new work in the place that not only shel- 
tered and nurtured Ruth Stone’s poetry 
but became an extension of her person- 
ality. In her essay, Bianca Stone writes of 
the house's lingering and urgent allure: 
“It's an entity ... a ghost we can touch.” ® 
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Montpelier’s Center for 
Arts & Learning Opens 
Its Doors 


A long block from downtown 
Montpelier, a tidy brick build- 
ing looms over Barre Street 
Once a convent and Catholic 
school, the building may look square on 
the outside, but inside musicians hone 
their craft and boisterous children ani- 
mate the once-prayerful quarters. Now 

the CENTER FOR ARTS AND LEARNING (CAL), 

this structure houses founding organi- 
zations MONTEVERDI MUSIC SCHOOL, 

river rock school and 

The building also boasts 
numerous artists’ studios in 
the former cells of the convent and 
includes institutional partners includ- 
ing Shambhala Meditation Center, the 

SUMMIT SCHOOL OF TRADITIONAL MUSIC AND 

culture and Onion River Exchange time 
bank. That may seem like a full house, 
but the mix of missions, programming 
and community members that CAL en- 
compasses creates what director Irene 
facciolo calls “beautiful chaos.” Fiddle 
reels escape from practice rooms up- 
stairs and mingle with the happy sounds 
of River Rock schoolchildren returning 
from the playground. 

This Thursday, June 4, CAL invites 
the community 
to an Open House 

formal evening 

conversation that 
will introduce not 
only the center’s 
is but also 


cardboard teck instantute, are gearing 
up to welcome the public. Matchstick 
and collaborator/cofounder pete 
talbot will demonstrate their new 
portable cardboard pinball game, the 
PinBox3000 — the first of its kind — at 
the open house. For Matchstick, whose 
son attends River Rock School, “[CAL] 
feels like a great Montpelier-esque 
family environment and a general hive 
of culture," he says. 

Similarly, heather kralik of 
the Onion River Exchange looks 
forward to introducing its tool 
“library” to visitors. “We are all 
in this together, exchanging time and 
talents,” she says. “What could be better 
than that?” 

While CAL prepares for its gala, 
Facciolo is also thinking about the or- 
ganization’s broader vision: as a “hub” 
for arts activities that are currently scat- 
tered in various appropriated spaces, 
and that often inadvertently end up 
competing in the absence of a central 
organization. 

What originally drew Facciolo to 
CAL, she says, was the positivity and vol- 
unteer spirit she observed in Monteverdi 
board members such as Stephen falbel 






house is fitting — 

many of the organizations in the build- 
ing were previously seeking permanent 
homes. With the completed purchase 
of the building at 46 Barre Street in late 
2014, CAL’s community of volunteers, 
staff and supporters is exuberantly nest- 
ing and starting renovations — from 
modest painting and spackling to creat- 
ing an elegant gallery for the Wood. 

As the building hums with pre- 
gala preparations, even individual 
tenants of the building such as artist 
ben t. matchstick, a “professor” at the 


BEAUTIFUL CHAOS.” 


ated the pur- 
chase of the 
Barre Street 
building. 
Their shared 

edness ap- 
pears to be 
infectious. 

Facciolo 
relates a 

recent encounter with a parent who 
volunteered to fix up a common space in 
the building That realization that every- 
one can offer something is key to CAL’s 
next steps, she believes. “They say, 'Oh, I 
could help! I could do that’ With small 
things, small improvements, people are 
starting to feel more ownership." 

After outgrowing three spaces in 
nine years, River Rock School’s codi- 
rectors, founders and teachers, allison 
caldwell and shawnee perry, say they’ve 
finally found a home at CAL. In an email, 



they explain, “We felt that [CAL] was a 
good match because we’re like-minded 
organizations. We are all nonprofits 
involved in creative endeavors, working 
on a shoestring. River Rock School’s cur- 
riculum is based in the arts, so having a 
music school and an art gallery on-site 
enhances our dedication to self-expres- 
sion and the possibility for creativity and 
collaboration.” 

The T.W. Wood Gallery was housed 
for many years at the Vermont college 
of fine arts. In a previous Seven Days 
story, former director Joyce mandeville 
characterized the Wood as “the Blanche 
DuBois of the art world” — that is, a 
gallery without a permanent home. As 
a founding member of CAL, the Wood 
has found that home in a 1950s wing for- 
merly occupied by St. Michael’s Catholic 
School. 

A wine-red gallery that acting direc- 
tor bill pelton calls the Wood’s “gem” fills 
a former classroom almost like a stage 
set. Here, Thomas Waterman Wood's 
19th-century paintings — bequeathed 
to his native Montpelier — hang in 
heavy gilded frames. Participation in 
CAL offers the Wood more than capa- 
cious spaces. Collective ownership of 
the building potentially means greater 
financial stability, and provides climate- 
controlled storage for the Wood's 
collection. 

Importantly, too, the gallery’s 


proximity to downtown Montpelier 
invites locals to experience what Pelton 
calls the “treasure” in their midst. "This 
collection needs to be brought back to 
the attention of this community and the 
wider community of museums and col- 
lectors,” he says. 

As proof of the collection’s impor- 
tance, Pelton notes that the Wood 
recently loaned two of its works to 
museum exhibitions. Wood’s work, he 
says, is ripe for reconsideration. "It's an 
educational research asset. It’s time to 
bring Mr. Wood back to the fore a little 

Many spaces in the 1930s-era former 
convent and 1950s-era school, which 
together comprise the premises of CAL, 
remain unfinished but hold promise. 
Facciolo sees "good bones” in the build- 
ing, and looks forward to the renova- 
tions that will bring it up to ADAcode 
and equip it to facilitate the vision she 
and her collaborators share. 

Current plans include both prag- 
matic changes and more imaginative 
transformations, including the creation 
of a large exhibition and performance 
space for the Wood wing. Meanwhile, 
CAL is open for all to see this Thursday. 

INFO 

Open House gala, Thursday. June 4, 6 to 8 
p.m„ at Center for Arts & Learning, 46 Barre 
Street In Montpelier, cal-vt.org 
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WHAT'S SO FUNNY? ARTISTS DEPICT 
THEIR LIVES THROUGH COMIC ART 


Somewhere at the 
intersection of memoir, 
fine art and illustration 
sits "Graphic Lives," a 
four-artist installation 
that opens this week 

galerie. In using the 
medium of illustration 
to represent events and 
ideas from the artists' 


question the standard 
definitions of "memoir" 

Vermont artists glynnis 
fawkes and alex costantino are I 
joined in the show by New York I 
illustrator Summer Pierre and | 
New Jersey cartoonist Jennifer 
Hayden. Even though — or perhaps 
le artists' styles are 
n "Graphic 





because - 

distinctive, the artworks ii 
Lives" combine to suggest possibilities 
not traditionally associated with comic 
art, or with the memoir genre. 

Fawkes' willowy Illustrations draw 
on her experiences in art school, 
as well as on the classical myths 
she has studied and taught. Pierre 
specializes in single-page comics 
about complex subjects and people, 
including herself. Hayden uses pointy- 
nosed characters (which evoke those 
of Vermont Cartoonist Laureate ed 
koren) to tell the story of her battle 
with breast cancer. Costantino's is the 
most unconventional work, combining 
not only comics and memoir but also 
ceramics. He makes jars and pots 
etched with scenes that unfold in 
frames akin to the panels of a comic. 

"These are lives, expressed using 
these unique forms," says Joseph 
pensak. the show's cocurator and 
director of New City Galerie. "They're 
stories, and each life is a collection of 
stories. Sometimes those stories are 
scattered and not fully formed; some 
are so clear that they can be depicted 

The combination of comics and 
autobiography is a more and more 
common — and savvy — union. Recent 
graphic memoirs such as Roz Chast's 
Can' t We Talk About Something More 
Pleasant? and David Small's Stitches: 

A Memoir have appeared regularly on 
best-seller and end-of-year lists, as 
alison bechdel's Fun Home: A Family 
Tragicomic did before them. A January 
Publishers Weekly article on genre 
sales trends from 2013 to 2014 lists the 
second-biggest climber in nonfiction as 
biography/autobiography/memoir (up 


12 percent); meanwhile, 
graphic novels made the 
biggest sales jump in the 
fiction category, with an 
increase of 15 percent. 

For Fawkes, it was 
natural to use cartoons 
to depict events from her 
own life. "My memories 
are as visual as they are 
verbal," she says. "I could 
just write the story — Once 
upon a time, I did this — 
but I can't help but think of 
events that happened as very 

B brightly visual, so that's the way 

I want to capture them." 

Fawkes and Colchester 
artist euse whittemore came 
up with the idea for the show; 
both are, with Pensak, its cocurators. 
Fawkes knows Hayden and Pierre from 
comics expos; Whittemore, a friend 
of Fawkes and an admirer of her work, 
brought Costantino's work into the 
show. "Seeing how comic artists create 
stories with text, visuals and design 
really intrigues me,” says Whittemore. 

"I admire this form that pulls all these 
things together." 

Pensak's approach to the show's 
subject matter is to treat it as a kind 
of folk art that is both accessible and 
profound. "Graphic Lives," he says, 
offers "points of entry for anyone to 
discover the artists, and to dive in 

The artworks in the exhibit have no 
shortage of either of these qualities, 
which may be their appeal. Hayden's 
panels, for instance, bring to mind 
familiar newspaper comics of previous 
decades but address the subject of 
life-threatening illness. Fawkes' work 
is lissome and instantly engaging, yet 
its pictorial grace is countered and 
enriched by its multifaceted story 
about an artist finding her creative 
identity. 

Pensak returns to the idea 
embodied by the show's title. Though 
no artist can depict every single event 
orthought in his or her life, he says, 
"through a very specific story, [they] 
capture a life. It's not a whole life, but 
it's nothing less than a life." 

ETHAN DE SEIFE 
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Celebration for the Longest Day 
Saturday, June 27, 8:00 p.m. 

Todd Boston, guitar, winner 20 12 Zone Music 
Reporter /ZMR] Best Instrumental Album 
Kathryn Kaye, piano, winner 20 13 
ZMR Best Holiday Album 
Trevor Gordon Hall guitar, nominated 
2014 ZMR Best Instrumental Album-Acoustic 


122 Hourglasi Drive, Stowe 
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BURLINGTON 

Featuring presentations by Mary Admasian, Jen Berger, Cinse Bonino, 

Scott Campitelli, Eric Cook, Jane Davies, Sarah O Donnell, Leslie Fry, 

Michael Jager, Rolf Kielman, Michelle Sayles, and Rob Williams 
Join us for a fun evening of presentations, drinks and snacks. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 11 AT 6:00PM 

FLEMING MUSEUM OF ART 
61 COLCHESTER AVE. $6 ADMISSION 
PECHAKUCHt.ORG I FLEMiHGMUSEUM.ORG I 636-0730 
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E THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams e 


Dear Cecil, 

Have there been more natural disasters than 
usual in recent years? Or are there just more 
videos of them on YouTube? 

Haley Block 


F is a pretty clear yes. 
According to the 
World Meteorological 
Organization, humanity ex- 
perienced nearly five times as 
many natural disasters (3,496) 
in the first decade of this cen- 
tury as we did during the 1980s 
(743). That said, the increase 
in the sheer number of events 
isn’t as simple as it seems. For 
one thing, as you’ve pointed 
out, everything’s better-docu- 
mented these days — though 
how anyone manages to ap- 
propriately angle their phone 
to film themselves running 
down Everest away from an 
avalanche and then moments 
later post it online is beyond my 
imagination. I care about you, 
dear readers, but if the Earth 
opens up to swallow me as 1 sit 
at my desk writing this, your 
viewing pleasure won't be my 
immediate concern. 

Backing up a bit: As a species 
and a planet, we're more vul- 
nerable to cataclysmic events 
2 than in the past, and a consid- 
S erable part of this vulnerability 
j» comes from climate change. 
5 It’s of course impossible to pin- 
z point what percentage of events 
& are directly our fault, but there 
are signs we’re not doing our- 
selves any favors. If you divide 


disasters into climate-related 
events (tornadoes and hurri- 
canes, flooding, etc.) and geo- 
physical occurrences (earth- 
quakes, tsunamis), the latter 
have remained basically steady 
for decades while the former 
are responsible for at least 80 
percent of the overall increase 
in reported disasters. Floods 
and megastorms represented 89 
percent of all disasters between 
1970 and 2012. Heat waves are 
responsible for a much larger 
proportion of deaths in the last 
decade than ever before, and 
some of the deadliest killers 
of the past half-century were 
droughts in East Africa. 

And over that same 42-year 
period, damage from storms, 
droughts and flooding (in 
that order) have cost the most 
money — more than 80 per- 
cent of overall disaster losses 
worldwide. But 10 percent of 
that went just to the Sandy 
and Katrina cleanups (and in 
Katrina’s case, the cleanup of 
the cleanup). Which stands to 
reason: It obviously costs a lot 
more to repair disaster damage 
in New York City than in Sri 
Lanka, and the money is more 

You see where it gets tricky 
— the definition of natural di- 
saster is unavoidably tied to the 


number of people affected and/ 
or the value of the damage done, 
both of which will naturally in- 
crease as the Earth's population 
and wealth do, and of course 
wealth and population aren’t 
evenly distributed worldwide. 
And that brings us to the other 
big part of our growing vul- 
nerability to disasters: Urban 
migration in developing coun- 
tries means denser populations, 
which often goes hand in hand 
with quickly assembled, not 
overly sturdy housing. The 
parts of the world where this 
is most common tend to have 
largely informal economies, 
in which the enforcement of 
building-code regulations may 
not be a top priority. All this 
makes it much more likely 
that a serious meteorological 
or seismic event will meet the 
Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster 
Assistance’s criteria for a di- 
saster. 10 or more people killed 
and at least 100 injured, evacu- 
ated, displaced or left homeless. 
By that organization's count we 
now have twice the number of 
disasters per year that we did 
20 years ago. 

Take the Haitian earthquake 
of 2010: Measuring 7.0 on the 
Richter scale, it killed about 
a quartermillion people, with 
another 1.5 million displaced; 
a whopping $13.34 billion dol- 
lars was spent in aid. As it hap- 
pens, a 7.0 also hit New Zealand 
later that year, followed by a 
much more destructive 6.3 
aftershock in early 2011. Total 
deaths: 181. The key to the dif- 
ference, of course, is that Haiti 
has about twice the population 


of New Zealand living i 
a tenth the space, ant 
the buildings housing 
this population are 
of generally poorer 
quality — the lack 
of rebar and other 
structural reinforct 
ment led to exponentially 
greater damage. 

Comparing India and 
the U.S., it’s a similar story: 
Between 1980 and 2002, India 
had 14 major earthquakes kill- 
ing 32,117 people, while the 
U.S. had 18 that killed only 143. 
And so on: A disproportion- 
ate share of the deaths caused 
by environmental shacks are 
borne by people in developing 
countries where population 
growth is greatest. According 
to the University of Colorado, 
roughly 403 million people 
live in places with significant 
seismic hazard. It only makes 
sense that the death tolls are 
increasing. 

So yes, there are more di- 
sasters, and they’re hitting us 
harder. This may not be en- 
tirely inevitable: Indian prime 
minister Narendra Modi, for in- 
stance, is pushing a seven-year, 
$2 trillion plan to build im- 
proved housing for 170 million 
citizens now living in slums. On 
the other hand, climate change 
will worsen as long as we con- 
tinue to ignore it, as President 
Obama not-quite-jokingly 
pointed out at the White House 



Correspondents' dinner in 
April. At any rate, we’re not 
likely to turn the more-catas- 
trophes trend around soon. The 
fact that CGI is finally capable 
of realistically rendering all this 
stuff for summer-blockbuster 
audiences is small consola- 
tion, but for now it may be all 
we’ve got. 
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Rolfing' 

l Structural Integration 

gentle hands-on therapy 

What does your body want or need? 
More Comfort? Flexibility? Mobility? 
Let’s talk. 
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\ A / I r "I Why is there an appliance store in 
V V I I . a Victorian-era home in Shelburne? 


F requent travelers through Shelburne have 
likely noticed the large white house on the west 
side of Route 7 between the Pierson Library 
and Village Wine and Coffee. The slate-roofed 
former private home, not far from the Shelburne 
Country Store and the Heart of the Village Inn, seems 
a likely candidate for an art gallery, real estate office 
or bed-and-breakfast with its own line of jams, maple 
syrup and crocheted pot holders. 

Instead, signs on the shaded front lawn and mounted 
on a rusty, slightly askew post read, “Hotpoint Quality 
Appliances” and, below that, "New Idea Electric 
Tractors.” 

Most Vermonters associate Shelburne with its 
eponymous museum, picturesque Shelburne Farms and 
an enviable tax base of luxury homes with breathtaking 
Adirondack views. It’s not exactly a mecca for those 
seeking front-load washers and rider mowers. So 
what's the store doing there? 

Just ask Norman Marcotte, founder and owner of 
Marcotte Appliance. At 83, Marcotte has been selling 
Hotpoint and General Electric appliances and Clay 
Farm Equipment at the same location since 1959. That’s 
the year he and his wife, Rita, moved into the 13-room 
house, previously the home and office of a local dentist. 
And, though it may seem like a less-than-ideal place 
for peddling refrigerators, freezers, stoves and dryers, 
Marcotte says he’s never found a reason to leave. 

“Moving was never an option for us," he explains, 
“because we were in the center of town and building 
up a business pretty rapidly.” 

The interior serves as the home, showroom and 
workshop for three generations of Marcottes who are 
now in the family business. It doesn’t appear to have 
changed much over the years, aside from the addition 
of two desktop computers. The front office is still wood 
paneled, with shelves containing decades-old stacks of 
paperwork, catalogs and a pink crocheted recipe box that 
resembles a 1950s-era Hotpoint range. Even the punch 
clock for Marcotte’s four employees looks antique. 

That view contrasts with the ultramodern washers, 
dryers and AC units on display downstairs in a showroom 
that was once a woodshed. Behind it, another showroom 
contains refrigerators and freezers. In another era, that 
room served as the carriage barn and horse stalls; an 
adjacent storeroom was a chicken house. 

Among the contemporary models sits a vintage 
Hotpoint range from 1931, in mint condition. “Same 
year I was born,” Marcotte notes. Someone once offered 
him $5,000 for it, but he wasn’t interested. 

This 1895 house is full of the Charlotte native's 
history, too. Marcotte rummages in his desk in the 
front parlor and finds a copy of the blueprints for a 
100-foot-long bam he built as a teenager; it still stands 
on Carpenter Road in Charlotte. Marcotte was 14 when 
he designed it, he says; he finished the first floor at 18 
and the second floor and roof at 21. 

Marcotte’s mechanical abilities got him noticed at a 
young age. At 18, he sent letters to three different farm 
equipment companies expressing an interest in selling 



their products. When all three wrote back, Marcotte 
chose the one he wanted to work for: Clay Farm 
Equipment of Cedar Falls, Iowa. Marcotte has stuck 
with the company for more than 60 years, through 
several changes of ownership. In 1986, Marcotte 
Appliance was Clay’s second-largest dealership in 
North America. 

Today, farmers still call or even visit Marcotte’s 
business from as far away as Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota and Washington State to buy 
farm equipment and parts for their milking parlors, 
belt feeders and “honey wagons,” aka manure tankers. 

“Why move?” Marcotte asks rhetorically. “They 
find me.” 

Many Vermonters seek out his appliance store, too — 
the larger side of the business. Marcotte began selling 
Hotpoint products at age 21 and later added a line of 
GE appliances. In 1958, a representative from Hotpoint 
took Marcotte’s photo in front of his Shelburne store 
and sent it to every Hotpoint dealership in the United 
States. 

“So I was a big influence on Hotpoint even back 
then,” he boasts. “They treated me as one of their better 
dealers.” As Hotpoint and GE grew, he adds, “We grew 
right along with them." 

Some might wonder how a tiny, independent store 
can compete with big-box retailers, given that Marcotte 
barely spends anything on advertising and is located 
in a mostly upscale neighborhood with little signage. 


As the octagenarian founder explains, he still goes to 
work every day, services much of the farm equipment 
himself (when his knees allow it, he confides) and IS 
offers his customers things they can’t find elsewhere. § 

Shelburne resident Nicci Micco says that when she 2 
and her husband, Jon Olin, “inherited a stove full of 
mouse nests,” Marcotte’s staff was there to help. Ditto g 
when their fridge suddenly died and their washer went 2 
off-kilter. 

“When we told them we needed to build an alien 
spaceship [for the kids], [Marcotte’s staff] invited us to o 
stop on by any time,” Micco adds via email. “When I did fa 
later that afternoon, Taylor [Marcotte] dropped what bl 
he was doing (mowing the grass) to help me find a nice, 5 
big fridge box in the garage, and sent me on my way 
with a smile. I love Marcotte Appliance.” 

Norman Marcotte says stories like those keep him 
in business. ia 

“The big-box stores never really hurt us because IS 
they couldn't do what we were doing, which was taking o 
care of people properly,” he says. “If you have a good 5 
dentist, you’re not going to go to some joker down the 
road just because he’s $5 cheaper.” © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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r VERMONTERS ON THE JOB 


Auto 

Motives 


E leni Floyd moved from her 
native Greece to Vermont 
in 1992 when her husband 
landed at job with IBM in 
Essex Junction. She initially worked 
for Chittenden Bank, but when a friend 
went to work for a local dealership now 
known as Heritage Toyota Scion, Floyd 
visited one day and decided, on a whim, 
to apply. 

Despite her inexperience, and being 
the lone woman on the dealership's sales 
force, she was named salesperson of the 
month three months after arriving. 

Floyd, a 62-year-old Richmond 
resident and a Prius driver, says she was 
fiercely competitive in her early years, 
logging 12-hour days to 
outsell her male rivals. Now, 
the mother of three adult 
sons says she has to hustle a 
lot less, and relies on legacy 
customers to help her meet 
her goals. 

“The biggest miscon- 
ception is that, when the 
customer walks in the deal- 
ership, we’re going to lie to 
them, rip them off and make 
thousands of dollars on the transac- 
tions,” Floyd says. “All those things are 

The saleswoman recently sat 
down with Seven Days to share her 
experiences. 



SEVEN DAYS: Was it strange going 
from a salaried position at a bank to 
a commission-based position at the 
dealership? 

ELENI FLOYD: I had a hard time 
accepting the job, only because it was 
a mystery how much money you’re 
going to make. One day this guy said, 
“Welcome aboard,” and I said, “I’m not 
sure I’m taking the job. It seems to be a 
big mystery, what you’re making; 


I was salesperson of the month. 
In December, I was competing 
with this guy — awesome 
human being. He used to be 
South Burlington the salesperson, so I stayed on 
New Year’s Eve until 11:45 p.m. 
“ H 8 to sell the last car, to be No. 1. 

Saleswoman, After that, I was salesperson 
Heritage Toyota 0 f the year for at least eight 
Scion years straight. Then my sister 

died in Greece. Since then, my 
priorities changed. I still do very well — 
I was still No. 1 last year — but back then 
I was extremely competitive. Because 
when I entered the car business, [I] 
encountered the polyester, tobacco, 
short-sleeve, typical car guy. They all 
took bets how long I would stay — one 
month, two months. They weren’t 
necessarily bad men; they were just the 
old mentality. They were like, “Some 
foreign lady is going to make it here?" 
But I did make it. I had to prove it to 


SD: Do you have particular strengths 
and weaknesses as a salesperson? 

EF: I never go in the lot to talk to you. 
Never done it, never will. If I come to 


in tell you.” The guy said, “What would y° u > I’m [considered] aggressive, and if 
you like to make?” and I said, “XYZ,” and I don’t, I’m ignoring you. It’s like 1 1 


he said, “Oh, you will double that.” 

SD: What enabled you to be si 
successful? 

[ worked hard. I \ 


:r mastered the art of going 
in the lot to talk to people. So I talk on 
the phone a lot. The good thing now is, 
I don't talk to people if I don’t want to. 
I have my own customers. They will tell 


chamber of commerce and paid $100 you they are Heritage customers, but if I 
and bought a bunch of names, and I left, they would follow me. Some are now 
called every person I could get hold of third generation. I sold a car last week, 
until they bought or they told me to go an d [the customer] was 93 years old. 
away. I started in October. Third month, The other was a retired [University of 


Vermont] professor who lives in Florida 
in the winter. I used to sell them cars 
when they were younger. If I worked as 
hard as I used to work, I would do twice 

SD: Is it true that salespeople have 
a rotation system for who gets first 
crack at a customer who walks into 
the showroom? 

EF: No, absolutely not. The business has 
evolved a lot. We had what’s called in 
the car business “ethics among thieves." 
What it means is, let’s say it's winter and 
there are 12 of us on the floor, and you 
may not see more than a few people in a 
day. If you took a customer and someone 
else walks in, you sort of walk away and 
let someone else take the customer. 

And that thing no longer exists. It’s 
disheartening. The people who work 
now, they are nice people, college 
educated, [but] these kids don’t see 
anything wrong with taking your own 
customers. These kids tend to be highly 
motivated overachievers, and to achieve, 
you have to sell a lot of cars. How do you 
sell cars? By taking as many people as 

SD: How do you feel about the poor 
public perception of car salespeople? 

EF: It doesn’t bother me. I can look you 
in the eye and tell you that more of the 
customers lie than the salesmen lie to the 
customers. I will give you an example. 
A guy said, “Great, Eleni, I like the car; 
I will be back next Tuesday.” Nobody 
comes back. [At first] I had no reason to 
think they would lie to me. After a few 
months [on the job], I figure they will 
lie. So one day this guy comes in. I had 


sold him new cars, used vehicles ... He 
goes, “OK, I will be back with my wife." 
I literally grabbed him by the sleeve and 
said, “Don’t lie to me. Tell me you don't 
like my price, tell me you don't like my 
truck, but don't lie to me.” He came back 
the next day. Been buying from me ever 


SD: There's talk in the industry of 
eliminating dealerships and show- 
rooms. cutting out middlemen like 
you. What do you think of that? 

EF: Who is taking care of you? Yesterday, 
a friend calls me: “Hey, I’m bringing 
in my Tundra for an oil change, and I 
wonder if I can test-drive a Tundra 2016 
all day because I have meetings to get 
to.” I said, “You can use my car. I’m not 
going to give you a company car. You can 
pick up my car.” No questions asked. 

I had a customer who said, “Eleni, I 
came to change my tires and I need to go 
to Carolina, and they said they can’t take 
me for two weeks.” I told her, “Don't 
worry about it.” Two minutes later, 
somebody calls her from service and 
changes her tires. You buy a car from a 
factor}', and you have an issue, and you 
think anyone is going to step in and help 
you? No, you’re going to wait two weeks. 
You buy from me for 22 years and think 
I’m going to put you in line? No, you are 
going first, no questions asked. Selling 
cars is customer service. © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com 
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R euben Jackson has a way with 
words. In a 2012 Seven Days 
story, former Vermont Public 
Radio jazz-show host George 
Thomas said of Jackson, “He 
thinks like a poet.” Especially 
when the conversation turns 
to jazz, he also speaks — and 
writes — like one. 

Jackson, 58, took over the role of host- 
ing VPR’s “Friday Night Jazz" in 2012. As 
regular listeners know, his cool, gentle 
baritone is soothing, even hypnotic, as he 
opines on his favorite subject. And few 
local voices are more authoritative. 

Jackson, a Goddard College grad, is an 
accomplished critic who has written for the 
Washington City Paper and the Washington 
Post in his hometown of Washington, 
D.C., as well as for the magazines JAZZIZ, 
JazzTimes and All About Jazz. His reviews 
have been featured on National Public 
Radio’s “All Things Considered.” 


Before joining VPR, Jackson served 
for 20 years as the curator of the Duke 
Ellington Collection at the Smithsonian 
Institution. Besides musical exper- 
tise, he’s got, as Thomas noted, a 
poetic streak. Jackson’s forte is haiku. 
(See page 34 for a few of his jazz- 
inspired poems.) 

In short, we don’t know anyone in 
Vermont more eloquent or knowledge- 
able on jazz than Reuben Jackson. What 
better way to prepare for the Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival, which kicks off 
this Friday, June 5, than to pick his brain 
about the artists he’s, well, jazzed about 
this year? 

We asked Jackson to select one tune 
by each of seven acts performing at the 
BDJF that he finds particularly com- 
pelling. On a recent morning, we sit 
with him in a VPR studio in Colchester 
and take a listen to the music, and to 
Jackson’s commentary. ® 



as the tenor saxophonist is the first female instrumen- 
talist to win the award. An up-and-coming star, she 
represents the future of jazz. But it's Aldana's rever- 
ence for the past that intrigues Jackson. 

“Here she’s playing something from the canon,” 
he says. "It’s probably intimidating doing a piece by 
someone who is an icon, and a piece that’s been done 
a zillion times. What do you do with it? How do you 
make it new?” 

Talent helps, and Aldana has plenty to spare. Her 
solo sax adaptation of Monk’s classic 1951 piano piece 
is a master class in sax technique and arranging. And 
there’s something else here. 

“There is humor in her performance,” Jackson 
observes, noting the way Aldana meanders through 
chord changes in the opening stanzas before finally 
easing into the melody. “It’s those subtle turns, a 
blue note here. And just the use of space. [An instru- 
mentalist] can use great technique to convey some- 
thing as opposed to just showing you that they can 
play a lot of notes. It’s knowing how to personalize 

Jackson closes his eyes and gets lost in the track. 
He nods silently in appreciation and laughs at Aldana’s 
exaggerated blue notes. When it’s over, he lets out a 
contented sigh- 

“I’ve imagined a million things about this piece,” he 
says. “You could write a screenplay just based on the 
emotional contours of it. There’s a story there. I don’t 
know what the story is, but I’m interested in following 
it. It's just gorgeous. 

“For her to do this song so warmly, lovingly and lyri- 
cally is wonderful,” concludes Jackson. 

Clearly, Melissa Aldana gives a damn. 

Melissa Aldana & Crash Trio. FlynnSpace, Wednesday, 
June 10. 8 p.m. $25. 


Bruce Hornsby, Christian 
McBride and Jack De Johnette 

"Celia," from Camp Meeting (2007) 


Our hepcat listening party begins with ... Bruce 
Hornsby ? 

“I imagine some folks might look sideways at me 
choosing a Bruce Hornsby track here,” says Jackson. 
He adds, chuckling, “Some people say I’m musically 
confused.” 

But once he presses play on Hornsby’s version of 
“Celia," by the brilliant pianist Bud Powell, there’s no 
confusion. 

Jack DeJohnette sets the groove with a skitter- 
ing tumble of hi-hat, toms and rim clicks. And there's 
Hornsby, unfurling Powell’s familiar melody in his sig- 
nature breezy style. But, as in a hot fudge sundae, the 
really good stuff is at the bottom. Christian McBride’s 
acoustic bass is like a rubber band as he lays down an 
ungodly funky, elastic groove. 

“Charlie Parker once said that music is about edit- 
ing,” explains Jackson. “This piece starts, and it’s 
kind of spare, but it’s got this bottom. You can tell 
[McBride] is interested in people 
like James Brown — music beyond 
‘jazz.’ I’m hearing this sweet, funky 
bottom, and it’s just so beautifully 
edited. He allows the arrangement 
to breathe, and I think that’s the 
hallmark of a great musician. It’s 
fun. It’s not a lecture. He uses 
the tradition in a situational 
manner.” 

When we get to McBride’s 
solo at die 3:30 mark, Jackson 

feeling the groove, he lets 
out an appreciative groan. 

The track has a lightness 
about it, particularly em- 
bodied in Hornsby’s gentle 
keystrokes. But McBride’s 
rippling solo, punctuated 
with blue notes, hints at 
turmoil beneath the surface 
that may reflect the mindset 
of the song's composer. 

Powell was a genius whose 
music has become canonical. He 
Was also a deeply troubled man. 

Wheh he recorded "Celia" in 1949, 
he had been incarcerated against his 
will in a state mental hospital for 
15 months. To make the record- 
ing session, Powell struck a deal 
with the hospital: He obtained 
a day’s leave in return for play- 
ing a minstrel show to benefit 
the institution. He also had 

for dinner. 

McBride’s solo is remark- 
able. But Jackson is equally 
enamored of the way the 
bassist recedes to the 
background when it’s over. 


It’s McBride’s talent as an accompanist that he 
wants to highlight. 

"Accompanying is hard,” Jackson says. 
“If, as a musician, one of your goals is to 
develop your chops so you can be a solo- 
ist, can you step back and just be part 
of what is happening instead of in the 
spotlight? The willingness to use 
your talents to amplify something 
like this is fun and inventive. And 
what [McBride] does on this perfor- 
mance is really seamless. He keeps 
the piece going.” 

Christian McBride Trio. 
FlynnSpace. Saturday. June 13, 

8 and 10 p.m. $35. 

Melissa Aldana 
& Crash Trio 


f-color 
father 
him as a child. 

goes 

thus: "Jazz is the greatest music 
nobody ever gave a damn 
about.” This is how Jackson 
introduces Melissa Aldana’s 
take on Thelonious Monk’s 
“Ask Me Now.” 

In 2013, Aldana, then 24, 
won first place in the annual 
Thelonious Monk Institute of 
Jazz competition. That’s abig deal 
on its own, but doubly so for Aldana, 
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Abbey Lincoln 
and Mavis Staples 

"Story of My Father," from Devil's Got 
Your Tongue (1992) 

“I pulled this one because it illustrates 
something from [Mavis Staples’] lineage 
with the Staples Singers,” says Jackson 
of Abbey Lincoln's 1992 performance 
of “Story of My Father,” backed by the 
Staples Singers. “You hear this orchestra 
of voices accompanying Abbey Lincoln. 
Mavis is singing parts of the melody 
in tandem and kind of harmonizing 
in certain points. Her asides and that 
consistently soulful, passionate delivery 
come from many traditions, but really 
from the church.” 

Indeed, Staples’ interjections along- 
side Lincoln sound less like adornments 
than statements of faith. The spirit 
clearly moves her. It moves Jackson, 
too. At the song's tent-revival climax, he 
shakes his head and lets out a beatifying 
“Mmm-hmm" — his “Southern Baptist 
coming out,” he says. 

"That’s something, as those singers 
die out, that you don’t hear as much 
— singers who came out of the gospel 
tradition,” Jackson explains. “That's im- 
portant in and of itself. But the fact that 
Mavis is someone who can cover a Bob 
Dylan song or work with Abbey Lincoln 
is remarkable. 

“Quincy Jones called jazz ‘soul and 
science,”' he continues. “The art and 
science of her singing, her singularity, 
this performance, is — to me — incred- 
ible. I love Abbey Lincoln. But having 
Mavis really upped the heat. And it 
helped drive the theme home — it’s 
about her father.” 


He's referring to Lincoln’s father. But 
Mavis' dad is on hand, too, shouting a 
series of affirming “amens” at the song’s 
conclusion. 

“But it’s not hackneyed,” says 
Jackson of Pops Staples' rousing bene- 
diction. “It’s part of the whole. And it’s 
something Mavis Staples brings: com- 
mitment and believability. Singers are 
selling ideas, and I always believe her. 
That voice. It just makes you stop and 
reconsider what’s possible. You’re there 
for that moment, and it takes you so 
many places. But the heart and soul is 
always there.” 

Mavis Staples. Flynn MainStage, 

Friday. June 12. 8 p.m. $15-48. 

Wayne Shorter 

"Plaza Real," from Without a Net (2013) 

“The critic Whitney Balliett called jazz 
‘the sound of surprise,”’ says Jackson. He 
suggests Wayne Shorter’s latest quartet 
embodies that description. “Even 
people who feel they know what this 
music is capable of can find themselves 
surprised by this group,” he says. “They 
really go all over the map. And yet the 
exploration is never superfluous.” 

“Plaza Real” first appeared on the 
1983 Weather Report album Procession. 
But the updated version on Without 
a Net only vaguely resembles the jazz 
fusion of the original. Shorter’s soprano 
sax is explosive and fiery, drawing out 
and savoring the song’s melody. Pianist 
Danilo Perez adds depth and color to 
the song’s harmonic structure. But it’s 
drummer Brian Blade who truly trans- 
forms the piece. His inventive, poly- 
rhythmic playing is a drastic departure 
from that of the 1983 version. That the 
tune holds up through such mutation is 
a credit to its composer, Shorter. 

“I loved Weather Report,” Jackson 
says. “And one of the things that I always 
looked for when I’d buy a Weather 
Report record was how many Wayne 
Shorter compositions there were. Miles 
Davis said, Wayne is a great little writer.’ 
He wrote brilliant things for that band.” 

Jackson is quick to praise Shorter’s 
incomparable skill as a soloist — for 
evidence, listen to almost any Miles Davis 
record from the late 1960s. But he returns 
to the idea that the saxophonist's true 
greatness lies in his evocative writing. 

“He's a very picturesque composer,” 
says Jackson. “His pieces are always like 
vistas to me. You can kinda close your 
eyes and go places. The chords resolve 
themselves in interesting ways; there 
are beautiful harmonies.” 

He’s not the only one who feels that 
way. The New York Times' Ben Ratliff 





called Shorter “probably jazz's greatest 
living small-group composer and a con- 
tender for greatest living improviser.” 

“He’s so great at recasting a piece like 
this for an acoustic ensemble,” Jackson 
says. “I think, for a lot of people, the 
electric stuff after Weather Report 
was not to their liking because of the 
instrumentation.” 

He’s referring to Shorter’s some- 
what derided post-Weather Report 
projects, including collaborations with 
Carlos Santana, Don Henley and Herbie 
Hancock. The acoustic quartet on 
Without a Net, Shorter's first album for 
iconic jazz label Blue Note since 1970, 
marks in some ways a return to form. 

“In that respect, the orientation 
of this group gives people comfort, 
because they think that’s what jazz is 
supposed to be,” Jackson says. Then he 
offers a caveat: "But there are no safe 
routes in his music, which has always 
been true for [Shorter]. There are me- 
lodic surprises, exclamations. But then 
he’ll bring it down and return to the 
theme, and then out again. If he were 


a pitcher, you'd have trouble hitting 
him. He’s always a pleasure to listen to, 
because the surprise is always there.” 

Wayne Shorter Quartet. Vermont All 
State Jazz Ensemble. Flynn MainStage, 
Friday, June S, 8 p.m. $25-80. 

Wadada Leo Smith 

"Lake Ontario," from The Great Lakes 
Suites (2014) 

If “PlazaReal” is “what jazz is supposed 
to be,” then “Lake Ontario” by trumpeter 
Wadada Leo Smith is, well, something 
else entirely. The nine-minute track 
from the avant-garde composer’s record 
The Great Lakes Suites is moody and 
impressionistic. Or, as Jackson puts it, 
"This is the kind of stuff that if I put it on 
in the basement, my mom would start 
stomping on the floor above. This could 
be kind of out there for people.” 

Though it’s challenging to parse, the 
piece is also deeply beautiful and evoca- 
tive of the massive bodies of water that 
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inspired it. It's stormy and foreboding 
one minute, serene the next. 

“I've been listening to a lot of water 
music lately: Handel, Duke Ellington's 
The River,”' Jackson says. “And I think 
about how each person is using these 
bodies of water as an inspiration for 
these pieces. I find it very pensive in a 
lot of respects.” 

Jackson is intrigued as much by the 
sounds you don’t hear on Smith’s track 
as by those you do. 

“The notion of space is important in 
music,” he explains. “For every kind of 
frenzied moment, composed or impro- 
vised, there’s a moment where you kind 
of step back. His compositions and his 
improvisations are seamless. 

"I’m as intrigued by the path of this 
piece as I am with, say, Wayne Shorter,” 
Jackson says. “For some people it might 
be too cacophonous. But it really seems 
to undulate." 

It’s also exactly the kind of music that 
ignites a venerable debate: Is this jazz? 

"Ellington didn’t like the word ‘jazz’ 
in part because it's such a small word for 
so many different roots,” says Jackson. 
“Wadada Leo Smith and Melissa Aldana, 
Carmen McRae. Can all of that really be 
the same thing? I don’t know.” 

Wadada Leo Smith's Golden Quartet, 
FlynnSpace, Saturday, June 6, 10 p.m. 
$25. 

Chris Botti with 
Shawn Colvin 

"Save the Country," from Billy Child's 
Map to the Treasure: Reimagining 
Laura Nyro (2014) 

“I felt guilty about choosing this one at 
first,” says Jackson of trumpeter Chris 
Botti’s collaboration with Shawn Colvin. 
“Save the Country” appears on the 2014 
tribute to late songwriter Laura Nyro, 
Map to the Treasure. “But I think it shows 
[Botti's] versatility," Jackson continues. 
“And it’s important to see that people 
affiliated with jazz are continuing to 
look at not just the standards. Whether 
it’s Laura Nyro or Wayne Shorter or 
Kurt Cobain, music goes on, and it's 
important that people explore beyond 
what’s considered the golden age.” 

Botti is a divisive figure in jazz circles. 
No reasonable listener can dispute his 
talent. But the Grammy winner is seen as 
something of a sellout. He led the band 
for the nationally syndicated daytime 
TV program “The Caroline Rhea Show.” 
He was named one of People magazine’s 
50 Most Beautiful People in 2004. He’s 



talented. He's successful. He’s good 
looking. So of course people hate him. 

“He gets knocked because, well, 
people like him,” says Jackson. “It’s such 
a paradox. My father’s friends used to 
say, ‘Damn. Nobody likes these musi- 
cians.’ But then if they become popular, 
they complain. 

“I think [Botti] is a very lyrical player. 
There’s beauty and thoughtfulness in 
his work,” Jackson goes on. “And this is 
not your typical jazz composition. Laura 
Nyro is what Duke Ellington would call 
“beyond category.' Her pieces go in dif- 
ferent places, even something like ‘Save 
the Country,’ which is a little less kalei- 
doscopic, melodically and harmonically 
speaking.” 

Jackson goes on to praise Botti’s solo 
in the middle of Nyro's piece. The song 
itself is a tad earnest and melodramatic 
— the best-known version likely belongs 
to the 5th Dimension, a pop vocal group 
that landed the song at No. 10 on the 
Billboard Adult Contemporary chart in 
1970. But Botti’s solo is stirring. He plays 
with transcendent tone and emotion. 

“He’s conscious of the melody but also 
the thematic structure of the piece, the 
words,” Jackson notes. “The skill needed 
to convey those tilings is what you hope 


JAZZ IN 17 SYLLABLES 

To love jazz is to 

spend your evenings flirting with 
Ephemeral bliss. 

Melodic sojourns. 

The instruments are passports. 
Destination — where ? 

Mavis, Wayne, et al. 

Mountains among the mountains. 
Be still my blue heart 




for in jazz. People who have fixed no- 
tions of what this guy will do could find 
themselves pleasantly surprised.” 

Chris Botti, Flynn MainStage, Sunday. 
June 14. 8 p.m. $25-85. 

Sneakers Jazz Band 

"House of Gold." from Live at White Crow 
(2015) 

While bignames like Wayne Shorter and 
Mavis Staples draw the most attention, 
the heart and soul of the Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival is often found 
on the smaller stages. Recorded during 
a jazz fest show in 1989, the recently 
remastered and rereleased album Live 
at White Crow by the Sneakers Jazz 
Band is proof positive. 

“People sometimes feel there's a dif- 
ference between musicians who make it 
beyond the state and the musicians who 
live here,” says Jackson. “Hell, everybody 
has to live somewhere. This was recorded 
in 1989, and, as the cliche goes, it could’ve 
been done yesterday. And I wish it had 
been done yesterday instead of some of 
the stuff that’s coming out now.” 

The Sneakers Jazz Band was a lo- 
cally celebrated ensemble that grew out 
of a weekly Tuesday night residency 
at the original Sneakers restaurant in 
Winooski in the 1980s. Its members 
were some of the finest jazz musicians 
ever to call Vermont home, includ- 
ing Paul Asbell, Dave Grippo, Bruce 
Sklar, Joey Sommerville, Jeff Salisbury, 
Russell Remington and Clyde Stats. The 
band had some famous fans, too, includ- 
ing the members of Phish, who have 
credited SJB with inspiring their own 
improvisational bent. 


“It’s a fun, versatile, swinging en- 
semble," says Jackson. 

With a breezy island feel, “House of 
Gold” isn’t precisely jazz. But it does 
indeed swing, albeit with more of a 
reggae groove. It’s a fine example of SJB 
at the top of their game. 

“I admit there’s some bias here, be- 
cause James Harvey wrote this piece, 
and he’s one of my favorite musicians," 
Jackson admits. “I love the spirit of this 
piece. But there’s traditional things, too 
— an Ellington piece, Hank Mobley. But 
James Harvey is great, Paul Asbell — 
these are Vermont treasures.” 

Jackson sees Live at White Crow as 
more than just a great recording. It’s an 
affirmation. 

“The fact that this came out in 1989 
is proof that there has always been 
great music and musicians here,” he 
says. “And that's something that people 
overlook a lot. The festival is not just big 
names and then locals. It’s all one thing. 
And we’re lucky that, once the people 
who don’t live here leave, we still have 
people like Paul Asbell and Clyde Stats. 
It’s important for people to remember 
that, and get out there and hear them 
and be glad.” 

To quote Pops Staples, amen. 

Sneakers Jazz Band. Club Metronome. 
Sunday. June 14. 6 and 8:30 p.m. $15/20. 

INFO 

discoverjazz.com 

"Friday Night Jazz" airs on Vermont Public 
Radio every Friday at 8 p.m. vpr.net 

Contact: dan@sevendaysvt.com 
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Keeping the Faith 

Young Muslims find community and education at the Weekend Islamic School 



F athima Bariyajaan strode across 
the stage to fix a hand-painted 
date tree. Then she paused to 
adjust the headscarf that rested 
on her shoulders. It was an hour before 
the Weekend Islamic School would hold 
its annual show at the Winooski Middle 
School auditorium to mark the end of its 
academic year. About 70 students ages 4 
2 to 18 would perform songs, poems and 
S skits based on themes and stories from 
S the Quran. 

5 While Bariyajaan and other 
g stagehands checked the props one 
S last time, the performers, helpers and 
teachers gathered at the cafeteria. Amid 
the sea of headscarves and shalwar 
2. ltameez — the tunic-and-loose-trousers 
combination favored by women of South 
9 Asian descent — the black, sequined, 
S flowing Middle Eastern dresses known 
g as abayas, and the brightly colored, 
printed dresses, Linda Hasan stood out 
with her chocolate-brown trousers, pale 
« blue blouse and curly hair. She kept a 
2 watchful eye on the kids running in 
5 various directions. 

55 “It will come together; it’s fine,” 
Hasan said. 

Bariyajaan and a group of parents 
established the Weekend Islamic School 
in 2006, with Bariyajaan as principal, 
g because they were concerned that their 
^ American-born children would not 
j“ receive a solid foundation in Islamic 
S teachings. At first, owing to the limited 


supply of teachers, lessons were held for 
10 to IS students on Fridays, Saturdays 
and Sundays. Nine years later, the 
school has a 30-week curriculum for 
125 students and enough instructors 
for classes to be held exclusively on 
Sundays. Each student pays about $200 
per academic year. Teachers are paid 
about $40 each week. 

Bariyajaan believes the key to the 
school’s success is the professional 
nature of its management. That 
includes financial commitment from all 
stakeholders, even if it’s a token sum. 
And she’s not slowing down: “24-7, I 
think about my school,” she said. 

Minutes before the performance 
was scheduled to start, Bariyajaan and 
her team received bad news. The sound 
technician would not be able to make it 
to the show. The audience grew restless. 
They were accustomed to events starting 
later than scheduled — running on the 
infamous “Middle Eastern time" — but 
their patience was wearing thin. 

Finally, the curtains parted to reveal 
a neat line of prekindergarten children, 
with three others standing on raised 
platforms near the date trees. Since their 
singing had been prerecorded, they took 
turns stepping out of the row to lip-sync 
their parts. 

Feyza Basoglu beamed as she 
watched the performance, which she 
had choreographed, from the sidelines. 
The children were singing about the joy 


that early Muslims felt after Muhammad 
arrived in the city of Medina from Mecca, 
an event known as hijrah, or migration. 

When Basoglu applied for a 
fellowship after completing her 
residency in Massachusetts, the first 
thing the Turkish-born child and 
adolescent psychiatrist did wasn’t to 
research universities or faculty. Rather, 
she called up mosques in regions of 
interest and drilled them on their 
community’s activities. Did they hold 
five daily prayers? Did the Islamic school 
have an organized curriculum? How big 
was the Muslim community? 

In Massachusetts, the mother of two 
said she missed being part of a vibrant 
Muslim community: “I was deprived of 
it.” She wanted her children to “feel that 
they are not the only [Muslims]” and to 
have “good role models.” 

A 2014 religious landscape study by 
the Pew Research Center showed that 
less than 1 percent of Vermont residents 
are Muslim. It is not uncommon for 
individuals and families of that faith 
to move to cities that contain a sizable 
Muslim community, as Basoglu did 
when she accepted a fellowship at the 
University of Vermont. Here, Muslims 
may seek proximity to the mosque in 
Colchester, which was established by 
the Islamic Society of Vermont in 1999. 

Today, Basoglu teaches 4- and 
5-year-olds at the Weekend Islamic 
School. She uses her professional skills 


and knowledge to encourage a fun, 
play-based approach to learning about 
Islam. A range of materials, including 
Nickelodeon’s “Max & Ruby” videos, 
help her teach her class about Islamic 
values, such as sharing and telling the 
truth. 

“We have to take an interest in 
contributing to the community,” Basoglu 

By that, she doesn’t mean just the 
Muslim community. The Weekend 
Islamic School is a melting pot in terms 
of culture and religion. 

Although her Iraq-born father was 
a Muslim, Linda Hasan was raised 
a Protestant. She started becoming 
interested in Islamic culture and heritage 
afterthe death of her father more than 15 
years ago. Further spurred by 9/11, that 
interest extended to learning the Arabic 
language; today, Hasan volunteers at the 
school and teaches the younger children 
the Arabic alphabet and reading. 

“I’m made to feel very welcomed,” 
said Hasan, adding that she enjoys the 
interfaith and intercultural discussions 
at the Colchester mosque. 

Back at Winooski Middle School, 
despite the technical difficulties, 
the show went on. The teenage girls 
asked the audience to guess the names 
of various prophets based on their 
distinctive traits. The younger children 
earned “good job” comments, though 
they struggled to remain in unison. The 
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middle school students put on a skit 
not unlike A Christmas Carol, which 
revolved around the themes of keeping 
one’s promise and chivalry. Two 
former students who are now teaching 
assistants served as MCs and hammed 
up the stereotypes of different Muslim 
communities. 

The day’s mood turned serious when 
Imam Islam Hassan, of the Colchester 
mosque, urged parents to take a greater 
interest in their children’s Islamic 
education. He promised that the mosque 
would help the Weekend Islamic School 
overcome its challenges. Most pressing 
among those is a recent increase in the 
fee the school must pay for using the 
Winooski space. Three years ago, the 
mosque was deemed too small for the 
growing classes, so the school moved to 
public school buildings for the past two 
years. Last year, the Weekend Islamic 
School paid $500 total for the use of the 
facilities. This year, it had to pay $22 per 
hour, or $132 per week. 

It’s common for religious groups 
to rent the use of public schools, said 
Sean McMannon, superintendent of the 
Winooski School District. The nonprofit 
Anti-Defamation League states that 
such groups may only meet at public 
schools after hours, provided other 
outside organizations or clubs may 
meet at the same time. All such groups 
must pay a custodial fee, McMannon 
explained, which they can split with 
other organizations holding events at 
the same time. When only one group is 
using the space, as with the Weekend 
Islamic School, it has to foot the entire 
biU. 

Bariyajaan said she has thus far 
avoided asking the mosque for help, 
because it has been fundraising for its 
own expansion plan. But she hopes to 
gain support from the mosque for the 
coming academic year, especially now 
that Imam Hassan is teaching teenage 
boys at the Weekend Islamic School. 

“Whatever my goal, I will make it 
happen,” Bariyajaan said. “I treat the 
school like it’s my family." ® 
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Crowd Engineers 

Burlington's Designbook redefines crowdsourcing and faces off with Facebook 



L ast year, when Kyle Clark and 
Aaron Poliak launched their 
Burlington startup, Designbook, 
they chose a name that reflected 
the company’s mission and their mutual 
background in engineering. For engineers, 
a design book is for jotting down initial 
concepts, sketching designs, tracking the 
progress of current projects and planning 
future ones. Akin to a reporter’s notebook 
or an artist's sketch pad, it’s a fundamental 
tool of the trade, a place where great ideas 
are bom and nurtured. 

In that spirit, Clark and Poliak created 
Designbook as an online social networking 
platform to bring together entrepreneurs, 
investors and other potential collaborators. 
What they didn i. intend to do when 
they named their business was to go head- 
to-head with an online giant 

Designbook, which went live for beta 
testing last November, allows budding 
entrepreneurs, or “founders," to create 
free public profiles that explain their 
business concepts, then to crowdsource 
the resources they need to get their 
enterprises off the ground. 

Similarly, collaborators — or people 
with the skills, knowledge and experience 
that startups need — can post profiles and 
market themselves. Investors can join, too, 
and follow specific startups, learn about 
their teams, receive news feeds on their 
progress and, eventually, buy shares in 
those companies. 

Those in the local startup community, 
including aspiring entrepreneurs, venture 
capitalists and state regulators, say that 
Designbook serves a critical and growing 
need in Vermont — for an intermediary 
that facilitates and simplifies what can 
be complex and technical business 
arrangements. 

But now another social network with 
“book” in its name — Facebook — has 
challenged Designbook's trademark filing 
with the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office. 
A Facebook representative declined to 
comment publicly on the Designbook 
trademark dispute. In the past, however, 
the titan’s lawyers have aggressively gone 
after companies with either “face" or 
“book” in their names, claiming such use 
confuses the public into believing the 
companies are Facebook affiliates. 

In 2010, Facebook threatened to sue 
the travel website PlaceBook, which later 
changed its name to TripTrace to avoid 
litigation. A year later, Facebook filed suit 
against Teachbook, a social network for 


professional educators. In September 2012, 
Teachbook ceded to Facebook's demands 
and changed its name to TeachQuest 
This time, however, Facebook is 
facing off against two smart, ambitious, 
competitive entrepreneurs who aren't 
likely to back down from a fight — of any 
kind. Clark, 35, is a former National Hockey 
League player with the Washington 
Capitals who earned a reputation as an 
on-ice pugilist. While playing on the U.S. 
Junior National Team, he held the league 
record for most penalty minutes in a 


single season; on the AA team Richmond 
Renegades, Clark racked up more fights 
than games. 

“I wasn’t that good of a hockey player, 
but I wasn't afraid to fight anybody,” admits 
the 6-foot-6-inch Essex native “I did jujitsu 
training all summer and fought all winter." 

Poliak is no shrinking violet, either. 
The 30-year-old Charlotte native is a 
nationally ranked amateur trapshooter 
who is considered deadly — in competition 
— with a shotgun. Both he and Clark say 
they have no intention of surrendering 


the Designbook name and call Facebook's 
challenge “bullying" and “totally 
frivolous.” 

“Their opposition is that we're creating 
an online community using the ‘-book’ 
suffix," Poliak explains. "Well, that means 
‘yearbook’ is out and ‘phone book’ is out 
The concept is pretty daft.” 

“We have the gonads to say this is 
wrong," Clark adds. “Any progressive 
new business is going to create an online 
community. You can't say that Facebook 
owns the internet. So screw them." 

Designbook, its founders claim, differs 
significantly not just from Facebook but 
from other crowdfunding platforms such 
as Kickstarter and GoFundMe. While 
the former is geared toward creative 
projects and the latter toward personal 
dreams, Designbook enables startups to 
crowdsource entrepreneurial teams with 
“complementary skill sets and consistent 

For example, a founder may need one 
collaborator who’s good at marketing, a 
second who's an ace accountant and a third 
who’s an engineering whiz. Designbook 
is set up to bring them together without 
creating confusion over who owns what. 
Contributors go through a “vesting 
schedule,” or probationary period, until 
they hit their “cliff," at which point they 
get some initial equity back, then a trickle 
of more equity over the term of their 
contract. 

In short, Designbook provides a 
legal and financial framework whereby 
everyone involved in a business knows 
exactly what his or her investment — in 
cash or labor — is worth. That's important, 
Clark notes, because the U.S. Securities 
and Exchange Commission regulates 
many of those transactions. 

'If every entrepreneur had to spend 
their most valuable asset — their time — 
and learn how the SEC wants them to file 
these [documents] with them, it would be 
a very inefficient use of their time,” Clark 
says. “That transaction is what we do. We 
make that easy for people. Founders can 
say, ‘This is what I need, and this is what 
I'm willing to give you for it’" 

Michael Pieciak, deputy commissioner 
of securities for the Vermont Department 
of Financial Regulation, says the timing of 
Designbook’s launch was fortuitous. Just 
last year, the state revised its regulations 
to make it easier for Vermont companies 
to make public offerings to Vermonters. 
The state, Pieciak says, is lucky to have 
Designbook “coming online to fill out a 
really important piece of the puzzle for 
local investing." 

How did Poliak and Clark conceive of 
Designbook? In part, through their own 
individual failures. Both had designed 
innovative products that never got the 
resources they needed to come to fruition. 

Poliak’s senior capstone project at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute was an 
all-in-one device that combined a phone, 


modem and cable TV box. He and his team 
engineered the device but never followed 
through after graduation. Two years later, 
Poliak says, Comcast released a similar 
product 

Clark, who earned his engineering 
degree at Harvard University after his 
hockey career, produced a senior capstone 
project combining his dual passions of 
flying and motorcycling. A licensed pilot, 
Clark invented a new way to interface with 
the aircraft — which, he explains, mimics 
the more intuitive body movements of 
riding a motorcycle. 

Clark built a flight simulator, won 
Harvard’s thesis-of-the-year award for 
it and then went looking for investors. 
He raised some capital, he says, but not 
enough to get his craft off the ground. With 
a resource like Designbook, he suggests, he 
might have had more success. 

“But this platform is not isolated to 
flying motorcycles or all-in- 
one cable boxes. And it’s not 
just money and technical 
talent [we needed]," Clark 
emphasizes. ‘It's also 
marketing, business, all that 
type of stuff." 

Clark and Poliak met 
when Clark sold his 
first company, iTherm 
Technologies, to Dynapower 
of South Burlington, where 
Poliak worked on the team 
that reviewed the deal. 

During their six years 
working together at Dynapower, they 
often took business trips together and 
discussed starting a business that would 
help others launch startups. Both left 
Dynapower in 2012 and began working on 
Designbook’s business plan a year later. 

Currently, most of the 300 startups on 
Designbook are still in “private status," 
Clark says, meaning they’re either refining 
their profiles or just directing people to 
their websites. A handful of this “freshman 
class” will start seeking investors once 
Designbook’s fundraising engine launches 
in mid- June. 

One such business is Burlington-based 
diwi, a new mobile app that uses social 
networking to market consumer products. 
As diwi founder Richard Morin explains, 
the app lets consumers recommend 
products they believe in, then tells users 
where they can buy them. 

As a local designer and entrepreneur, 
Morin says he knocked on the doors 
of angel investors and venture capital 
firms and “did the dance” pitching his 
business model. But, because Vermont 
has a limited pool of investors for tech 
startups, there were only so many doors on 
which to knock. Once Morin discovered 
Designbook, he realized it could help him 
meet other needs, too. 

“For us as a small company, we only 
have so many resources ... and we only 
have a limited amount of time to build 


a project, create the marketing plan, 
create the strategic partnerships and 
raise money,” he says. “[Designbook] 
gives us an opportunity to outsource a 
portion of it." 

Cairn Cross, cofounder and managing 
director of FreshTracks Capital, a 
Shelburne-based venture capital investment 
firm, says he’s “bullish” on the long-term 
prospects of sites like Designbook. Twenty 
years ago, Cross explains, entrepreneurs 
faced a “long, hard slog” finding the right 
investors and collaborators who believed 
in their vision. The perfect hinder might 
have been “right over the hill from you,” yet 
nearly impossible to find. Today, he says, 
Designbook give entrepreneurs “a very 
good view over the hill." 

Cross is also impressed with Clark and 
Poliak’s use of their online platform to power 
new business-pitch competitions, which 
are increasingly popular. (Designbook 
has done five already, 
including last month’s 
Launch VT competition.) 
In the process. Cross says, 
Designbook gets dozens 
of local startups to enter 
their information into the 
company’s database, share 
it and make new business 

“I think that’s just 
good, solid business 
savvy," he says. 

Poliak and Clark are 
firm believers in the power 
of crowdsourcing They even used it to 
create their company logo, which combines 
a lower-case D and B and resembles two 
hands coming together — or people working 
in a circle. Using the website 99designs, 
Designbook offered an $800 prize for the 
winning logo. Within a week, it had 617 
submissions from which to choose. 

It’s unclear whether the Designbook 
team will have to crowdsource another 
business need — legal fees and sendees for 
its fight with Facebook. Clark and Poliak 
both say that a David-versus-Goliath 
fight — like the one Bo Muller-Moore 
successfully waged with Chick-fil-A over 
his use of the phrase “Eat More Kale" — 
could be great for business. That is, Clark 
cautions, if it doesn’t become a distraction 
or a major financial drain. 

"It’s a compliment and a pain in the ass 
at the same time. The fact that they even 
care to come after us is important," Clark 
says. “But we’re doing something that’s 
fundamentally different from Facebook. 
You go to Facebook to find out what some 
guy you passed occasionally in high school 
had for breakfast. You come to Designbook 
to do something productive with your 
online time.” ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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J ocelyn Hebert needs no encour- 
agement from Hollywood to hit 
the hiking trail all by herself. 
For years, she’s ventured deep 
into the woods with only her backpack 
for company. Animals, accidents and 
creepy strangers aren’t worries for her, 
although occasionally the whisper of the 
wind gives her the shivers. “Seriously, 
the wind can be eerie,” Hebert says. 

Women hiking alone gained attention 
with the 2014 movie Wild, starring Reese 
Witherspoon and a gigantic backpack. 
The film is based on a best-selling 2012 
memoir by Cheryl Strayed; in it, she tells 
the story of her 1,100-mile solo hike/ 
self-help odyssey from California to 
Oregon on the Pacific Crest Trail. 

Not ever)' woman wants or needs to 
trudge hundreds of miles solo to find her 
mojo. But with summer's arrival — and 
with or without inspiration from Wild 
— women who seek some time in the 
woods can find plenty of trail options in 
Vermont. 

Many women who hike alone say they 
don’t worry about their safety, but that 
their friends and family do. Long-held 
stereotypes about women’s strength, 
resourcefulness and vulnerability come 
into play. 

The fears aren't baseless. Accidents 
happen to both men and women alone 
in the woods, sometimes with tragic re- 
sults. In February of this year, a 32-year- 
old Manhattan woman froze to death on 
a solo hike in New Hampshire’s White 
Mountains. Crime finds its way to the 
forest as well. Many Vermonters still 
mourn the death of Patricia Scoville, a 


28-year-old Stowe resident who rode her Trail, which runs along the spine of the 
bike to Moss Glen Falls on an October Green Mountains from the bottom to 
day in 1991 and was raped and murdered the top of Vermont. She’s carved o 


there by a stranger. 

Those cases, though sobering, ; 


Don’t be shut down by fear if the trail 
beckons, experienced hikers suggest, 
but do pay attention to your own 
comfort zone and plan 
carefully to 
fun and 

risk. Remember that 
in Vermont, cellphone 
service on the trail 
can be spotty or 
nonexistent, so don’t 
count on it. And be 
willing to scrub a trip 
if weather warrants. 

Winter hiking alone 
is especially risky and 
leaves no room for 


Hebert, a 47-year- 
old Calais resident, 
carefully follows cer- 
tain rules when she sets 
out alone. She tells someone — usually 
her mother and a friend or two — when 
and where she’s going, and when she 
should be back. Other basics: Study the 
route and allow sufficient time to com- 
plete it; choose a realistic route for your 
fitness level and outdoor savvy. Hebert 
advises bringing enough food, water and 
clothing to spend a night in the woods in 
case of emergency. 

An experienced hiker, Hebert has 
twice thru-hiked the 272-mile Long 


YOU’RE ABLE TO 
GO WHERE YOU 
WANT, WHEN YOU 
WANT. AT YOUR 
OWN PACE. 


day job that supports her passion, work- 
ing as an editor for the Green Mountain 
Club in Waterbury, the nonprofit that 
maintains the Long Trail. 

Sometimes she hikes with friends, 
sometimes alone. Hebert likes to arrive 
at mountain summits 
in the early evening to 
see the sunset and de- 
scend with a headlamp. 
Few others seem to like 
hiking in the dark, she 
says, so these excur- 
sions are often solo. 

Hebert notes that 
some of her best think- 
ing happens on the 
trail. “It’s life-affirming 
and empowering," she 
says. “You’re able to go 
where you want, when 
you want, at your own 


JOCELYN HEBERT 


And she’s never had 
a problem with animals 
or people while hiking. “The people you 
will encounter on the trail are some of 
the most interesting, intelligent, gener- 
ous, gracious and peaceful people you 
will ever meet,” Hebert declares. 

Wild teaches that lesson, too. Strayed 
sets out burdened by both an outsize 
pack and an enormous weight on her 
heart. Her beloved mother is dead from 
cancer. Strayed has just divorced a loving 
husband and flirted with heroin. 

Little goes as planned on her trek; 


Deep snowpack forces her to detour 
off the most scenic stretch of the route; 
rattlesnakes block her path; her boots 
are too small; and she ditches much of 
the heavy, expensive gear she couldn't 
afford to buy in the first place. 

But Strayed arrives at her destination 
stronger, happier and ready to start over. 

That sense of renewal in nature is 
one of the reasons 28-year-old Emily 
Benning of Stowe likes to pull on her 
backpack and go. She grew up on a dead- 
end dirt road in the Northeast Kingdom 
and, as a child, often slipped into the 
woods. Her parents were frantic at first, 
then accepting. 

“My dad told me recently that when I 
was very young, he came to the realiza- 
tion that I was going to do what I wanted, 
and he could either be supportive or we 
could be on bad terms,” Benning says. 

Benning has hiked solo in New 
Zealand and all over Vermont, including 
a 28-day excursion on the Long Trail. 
Her mom stopped worrying about her 
after that trip. 

“Friends of hers kept asking, ‘Aren't 
you terrified your daughter’s alone in 
the woods?”' Benning says. Her mom’s 
reply: “No, my daughter would kick a 

After earning a degree in plant sci- 
ence at Cornell University, Benning 
landed a job at a chemical research lab. 
One day, she’d had enough. 

“I realized I was getting very, very, 
pale and very, very fat, and I said no. 
So I quit my job, and I moved back to 
Vermont," she recalls. 

Benning now works as southern field 
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assistant for the GMC, which means 
she’s on the trail for both work and play. 

On May 1, she set out on a 12-day, 
110-mile solo trek over the southern 
section of the Long Trail. It was early 
spring after a snowy winter, so she car- 
ried snowshoes. That turned out to be a 
good thing. 

‘‘I was up in the Glastenbury 
Wilderness, and it was 85 degrees, and I 
was in shorts and a tank top,” she recalls, 
“and there was waist-deep snow.” 

Along with weather surprises, even 
the most prudent hiker is likely to face 
an injury on the trail at some point. 

Benning recalls a late afternoon in 
October when she was hiking alone 
on the ridgeline of Mt. Mansfield. 
She slipped on ice and dislocated her 
shoulder. Benning had played rugby at 
Cornell and knew what she had to do. 

“I had dislocated my shoulder before, 
so I knew how to get it back in,” she says. 
‘It wasn't pleasant.” Benning pushed on 
the joint, and “it just kind of popped 
back in,” she says. 

She then hiked to Taft Lodge, one of 
the huts maintained by the GMC, spent 
the night and made it down the moun- 
tain the next morning without incident. 

Once or twice, Benning has encoun- 
tered intoxicated or “sketchy" hikers, 
she says, but no problems resulted. 

Trouble is more likely to be found 
closer to where the trail meets the roads, 
because that’s where it's easiest for 
rowdy parties in the woods to happen, 
Benning says. Bad actors don’t tend to 
go too deep into the forest, she’s found. 


TAKE A HIKE 


“For the most part, if you hike up to 
the top of a mountain, by the time you 
get there you’re going to be too tired to 
cause any real trouble,” she adds. 

Still, many women who like the 
woods are cautious about entering them 

Gwendolyn Causer of Burlington 
frequently heads into natural areas in 
her job as a teacher and naturalist with 
Audubon Vermont, and as a volunteer 
conducting rare plant surveys for the 
New England Wild Flower Society. 

Often she has company, and she likes 
it that way. “You want somebody else 
there if you sprain your ankle,” Causer 

She does occasionally venture out 
solo, but not for long periods and gener- 
ally not in remote locations. Causer says 
she brings a whistle, a first-aid kit and 
safety techniques she learned in a self- 
defense class. 

“I really trust my instincts, so, if I’m 
walking along and I pass someone that 
I’m not feeling comfortable about, I’ll 
turn around and go the other direction,” 
Causer says, “or make sure I make eye 
contact and walk with a very confident 
gait.” 

Her advice is to prepare well and look 
carefully around the trail. Sometimes 
the hazards are hard to miss. 

“The biggest mishap I’ve had,” 
Causer says, “is walking into a poison 
ivy patch a few times.” © 

Contact: molly@sevendaysvt.com 
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Spies Not Like Us 

Ingress "agents" seek portals in Burlington by nicole higgins desmet 


T read carefully, Vermonters; it’s a 
brave new world out there. Even 
as you walk down familiar streets, 
that other world is all around you, 
divided by factions and populated by spies. 

And you might never know it unless 
you happen to notice an odd assortment 
of people on Church Street who are wear- 
ing blue and green and using the walkie- 
talkie app Zello. You may witness them 
furiously thumbing their smartphones 
while racing between virtual portals that 
you can’t see. Unless you, too, have been 
recruited into Ingress. 

What? 

Let’s start at the beginning. Ingress 
is a global game application created by 
Google’s Niantic Labs for Android in 
November 2012 and slowly rolled out over 
2013. Offered to iOS users in July 2014, it’s 
a free augmented-reality (ARG) massively 
multiplayer online role-playing game. 

Like geocaching, Ingress works with a 
smartphone's GPS. Players seek out “por- 
tals” that may be landmarks, public works 
of art or businesses. In the spirit of the 
childhood game Capture the Flag, they can 
work individually or with a team to hack, 
or “capture,” those portals to gain badges 
and levels. 

The team aspect begins when the app 
is first opened. Players are prompted to 
choose an agent name and a side: Resistance 
(blue) or Enlightened (green). Niantic Labs 
has manufactured a convoluted sci-fi back- 
story for the factions, but most players — at 
least in the Burlington area — seem just to 
enjoy the fun of tagging and linking portals 
as they perambulate. 

Seven Days staffers encountered their 
first portal on Memorial Day: a black 
Mercedes van with Texas license plates 
and #NL1331 written on the back, parked 
across from the company’s offices on South 
Champlain Street in Burlington. “Does 
anyone know what the hell that black van 
is still doing here?” called out sharp-eyed 
associate publisher Cathy Resmer early the 
following Tuesday. “Is it something to do 
with Bemie's announcement?” she asked 
rhetorically. 

A search engine query later, we were 
down the rabbit hole, discovering the 
reddit community and Google+ chat rooms 
devoted to the game. 

We learned that the van is a mobile 
Ingress portal site driven by a public, 
yet mysterious, figure: Niantic’s Ethan 
Lepouttre. He’s been traveling around the 
U.S. and internationally since at least early 
2014, hosting events called “anomalies” in 
the Ingress community. 




Lepouttre arrived in 
Burlington on May 25 for a locally 
organized cross-faction meet- 
ing of players at the Ice House 
Restaurant. Organizer Savannah Shover, 
aka Agent Glossy, a 30-year-old mom from 
the Northeast Kingdom, said the group ex- 
pected only about 20 players. Instead, an es- 
timated 60 to 80 people from Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts showed 
up. It probably didn’t hurt that Sen. Bernie 
Sanders would launch his presidential cam- 
paign nearby the following day. 

Lepouttre disappeared shortly before 
we could tease out the purpose of the van. 
Bent on finding out more, we entered the 
world of the game. We used the Ingress app 
to turn our phone into a handheld map and 
GPS homing device that located the clos- 
est portal to our offices, Handy's Lunch. It 
looked like a green sparkle on the map of 
Maple Street. When we tapped the screen, 
a photo of the lunch spot popped up along 
with a claim that the portal was “owned” by 
Agent Dinobot, a City Market/Onion River 
Co-op employee. 

When asked if he knew his cafe was 
an Ingress portal, owner Earl Handy gave 
an affirmative and delighted laugh. “But I 


didn’t submit the place,” 
he said. “My neighbor 
Dave told me we’d been 
added a couple of weeks 
ago.” 

We tracked down 
David Punia, aka Agent 
card54, a 61-year-old who 
volunteers at the American 
Red Cross blood-donation 
center in Burlington (also 
a portal). Punia entered 
the Ingress world about 
eight months ago. Like 
most players with whom 
Seven Days spoke for this 
story, he got involved via 
word of mouth. “It’s an incredibly dynamic 
game,” said Punia, a self-professed nerd. 
“Portals change hands: fields come and go 
all day long. Otherwise, it would be boring.” 

Ingress' appeal largely depends on 
whether and how much you are interested 
in games, mobile technology, science fic- 
tion, augmented reality and pretending 
to be a spy. What seems to link all current 
players, regardless of age and technical 
ability, is that they are early adopters, 
explorers and social creatures. All our 
interviewees mentioned the surprising 
connections and friendships they’d made 
both by playing Ingress and by interacting 
outside the game. 

That outcome appears to have been 
a revelation to the game’s makers. John 
Hanke, who currently runs Niantic Labs, 
told Making Games magazine last January 
that “the social interactions between 
people and the real world completely 
surprised us; the degree to which people 
enjoyed meeting up with people they didn’t 
already know, we didn’t expect that at all.” 


Hanke noted in the article that Niantic 
will develop the social media platform 
for its next game even before the corre- 
sponding app launches. That ARG, which 
will use a first-person perspective, is 
called Endgame: Proving Ground, based 
on the YA trilogy by James Frey and Nils 
Johnson-Shelton. Built on the same plat- 
form as Ingress, the app will launch later 
this year; Niantic has already opened beta 
registration. 

Inquiries to Lepouttre and a Google 
executive about future plans for Ingress — 
perhaps involving new platforms — were 
unanswered at press time. But in that same 
Making Games interview, Hanke admitted 
that integrating smartwatches and Google 
Glass with apps “was one of our interests 
when we started Niantic Labs ... It’s defi- 
nitely a possibility.” 

If Ingress sounds overwhelming but you 
like the idea of using technology to locate 
community art and historical sites, Niantic 
has another app for you: Field Trip. 

Those looking for instructions on play- 
ing Ingress can find game assistance in the 
app itself, as well as in Google+ chat rooms 
and other forums. Access to a data connec- 
tion or Wi-Fi hot spot is required. 

Potential players concerned about safe- 
guarding their privacy — and who isn’t? — 
might take the advice of Brennan Martin, 
aka Agent SheepLordVT. “Before you get 
started," said the 40-year-old Burlington 
data analyst, “make a new Google account 
under your prospective agent name, so that 
you can keep your full name and other per- 
sonal details to yourself.’’ 

Another agent cautioned against minors 
getting involved without parental approval 
and oversight. The game uses a GPS track- 
ing and communications interface that 
records players' past actions and locations. 

What is Google doing with all the 
location data it's collecting, anyway? 
Speculation on that point led Colorado’s 
Schriever Air Force Base to ban ARGs 
such as Ingress. Locally, the Vermont Air 
National Guard Base has no portals on its 
campus that Seven Days could see, though 
there is one outside the entrance to the 
barracks. 

While Ingress may raise concerns about 
the real-world consequences of play, it 
also gives people a novel way to interact 
with the world while playing with their 
smartphones. Jacob Oblak, a 27-year-old 
musician and Resistance agent, said play- 
ing Ingress inspires him to observe his 
surroundings in new ways. “Have you 
ever looked up at the buildings on Church 
Street, at all the gargoyles?” he asked. “No 
one ever looks up.” © 

INFO 

to Ingress, Saturday. June 6. 5 to 7 p.m., at 
Bailey/Howe Library, University of Vermont, 

Saturday. Ingress.com 
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Labor of Loaves 

Rise Up Bakery to bring daily bread to Barre’s Old Labor Hall 


A bout seven feet above floor 
level in a run-down brick 
building in Barre, a thick band 
of soot extends across two 
interior walls. This, Carolyn Shapiro 
explains, is the "burn line” — the most 
palpable evidence of the building’s his- 
tory, and an augury of its future. 

Shapiro, a buoyant, energetic woman 
of 72, recently led a successful $25,000 
Kickstarter campaign to begin the res- 
toration of this unassuming building, 
which sits just behind Barre's historic 


Old Labor Hall. More than a century ago, 
the one-story structure housed a bakery 
that literally provided the daily bread — 
about 150 loaves of it — to local laborers 
and, eventually, to residents of Barre and 
neighboring towns. The burn line indi- 
cates where a huge hearth once stood, 
and where a new, wood-fired oven will 
soon turn out loaves for Rise Up Bakery. 

Shapiro hopes it’s not just the loaves 
that will be rising, but the 2,000-square- 
foot bakery itself. In her vision, the re- 
stored structure will generate not only 


bread but jobs, educational opportuni- 
ties and community bonding. 

The notion of “rising up” is important 
to the history of both the building and 
the city. The bakery was constructed 
by granite workers mostly of Italian 
heritage, many of whom moved to 
Barre in the first decades of the 20th 
century. From the 1910s to the 1940s, 
the bakery produced bread sold at the 
cooperative food store located in the Old 
Labor Hall, an organization formally af- 
filiated with the radical socialist politics 


characteristic of immigrant laborers of 
the era. 

Formerly a high school teacher 
of American history in California, 
Shapiro has spearheaded community 
education programs at Montpelier's 
U-32 middle and high school. 
An interest in social and labor 
history drew her to the Old Labor 
Hall, which fascinates her, she says, 
because “it pulls together a lot of 
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New Wave 

NEW NEIGHBORHOOD 
TAPROOM TO REPLACE 
PSYCHEDELICATESSEN 
Fans of Burlington’s 
psychedelicatessen have a 
month to get their pay-as- 
you-see-fit dumpling fix: 

The neighborhood eatery 
and performance space will 
serve its final meal the last 
weekend of June. But the 
space won’t be vacant for 
long, according to phinneus 
sonin, who has been running 
the operation as a “social 
experiment” since early 2014. 

The new occupant will 
be a taproom owned by 
Burlington Hostel owner 
michael lucey, who says he 
plans to keep the community 
vibe alive at 156 North 
Winooski Avenue. Lucey is 
still working out the details, 
but he expects the new place 
will offer local brews and 
simple fare, such as tacos, 
poutine and other snacks, 
and will continue to host 
live music and events. “[The 
music] is a big thing with 
the community there, so we 
want to keep that going,” 
Lucey says. The taproom, 
still nameless, will open 
with weekend seatings and 
expand its hours from there 

For his part, Sonin says 
the trip isn't over for the 
Psychedelicatessen: He's 
looking to purchase a new 
space for his unconven- 
tional outpost. “The whole 
thing was [an] experiment,” 
he says. “It would be inter- 
esting to put a conclusion 
on it, to say that alcohol has 
Won over psychedelics and 
that’s why it's becoming 
a taproom ... Because the 
experiment proved that the 
social lubricant of the day 
is alcohol.” Nonetheless, 
Sonin says, he'll continue 
to work to normalize 
“psychedelic thought” 
and give people a place to 
explore alternative ways of 
thinking. 

Case in point: On 
Wednesday, June 3, 5:30 to 


7:30 p.m., the alt deli will 
host a workshop on psyche- 
delics and therapy delivered 
by a local student who wrote 
his dissertation on that sub- 
ject. The Psychedelicatessen 
will keep its regular hours 
Thursdays through Sundays 
until Lucey takes the reins on 
JulyL 

— H.P.E. 

Mountain 

Burger 

GRAZERS EXPANDS TO STOWE 
After just nine months in 
business, the owners of 
grazers in Williston are 
bringing their burger-shake- 
martini concept to Stowe. 


According to co-owner sam 
handy jr., the new restaurant 
will open on July 7 on the 
ground floor of the historic 
Butler House, where Mi Casa 
Kitchen & Bar (formerly 
Frida’s Taqueria & Grill) 
shuttered in February. 

Handy — who owns 
Grazers with his dad, sam 
handy sr., and uncles peter 
and paul handy — says the 
Stowe menu will mimic the 
bill of fare in Williston. Pub- 
style apps and salads will 
shore up a menu anchored 
by burgers made with local 
ground beef, salmon, lamb, 
pork, beans or veggies 
and topped with Vermont 


cheeses and other accoutre- 
ments. Drinks will include 
milkshakes and martinis 
mixed with local vodka. 

Handy says he’d like to 
mix in site-specific specials 
and is still sorting out staff- 
ing. The restaurateur hadn’t 
planned to expand right 
away. “Just having a newborn 
baby, I said, ‘I don’t think 
[opening a new location] is a 
good idea,”’ he recalls. 

But then he got an 
opportunity he couldn’t pass 
up. Prior to signing on the 
Williston location, Handy 
says he had planned to open 
Grazers in Stowe, where 
he'd been seeking a loca- 
tion for the past two years. 
He checked out the Butler 
House space and fell in love 
with it, but it slipped through 
his fingers. 

So when Handy's real 
estate agent told him the 
Main Street spot was again 
available, he went for 
another look and "just fell in 
love with the space again,” 
he says. "So we’re ready to 
go; it’s a great space, being a 
historic building.” 

He’s also excited to move 
into Lamoille County. “It’s an 
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different people for a lot of difference 
experiences and events” — such as 
political stump speeches, a Pete Seeger 
performance and a queer dance party. 

When Shapiro researched the former 
bakery in 2011, she realized that a res- 
toration project “combined my interest 
in culture, my interest in social history 
and my interest in working with teens 

Shapiro is something of a labor 
organizer herself. Long affiliated with 
the Barre Historical Society (which 
owns both the labor hall and the former 
bakery), she has recruited community 
leaders and local business owners for 
her project. 

Some are just across the street, or 
adjacent to the Old Labor Hall, such 
as YouthBuild, a program of the com- 
munity nonprofit ReSOURCE that 
trains young people in construction 
skills while helping them earn high 
school diplomas and postsecondary 
education credits. Shapiro approached 
YouthBuild manager Jesse Greig about 
restoring the bakery’s roof, and he 
signed on. “Replacing the roof is a great 


opportunity for our students to get 
some experience [in seeing) how a roof 
system works,” Greig says. 

Shapiro knows that repairs won't 
end there. The Kickstarter cash, ear- 
marked for structural improvements, 
represents only about a 10th of the sum 
she estimates will be required before 
the first loaves are pulled from the oven. 
Particularly in need of attention is a 
portion of the rear wall marked with a 
jagged, inch-thick crack created by the 
roots of a huge tree. 

Shapiro intends to write grants, so- 
licit volunteer contributions and lead 
more fundraising campaigns to cover 
essentials such as building the oven. 
If all the pieces fall into place, Rise Up 
will be realized in about two years, she 
hopes. “There's enough excitement 
about [the project] that people are step- 
ping forward," Shapiro says. 

The 1913 building was placed on the 
National Register of Historic Places 
in 2003, though its current use hardly 
befits that status. For years, the Barre 
Historical Society has had what Shapiro 
calls a “gentleman’s agreement” with 








the adjacent Pepin Granite 
Company, whose employ- 
ees use the former bakery 
as a garage for vehicles and 
machinery. 

The building needs plenty 
of work before it will be up 
to code; it currently lacks 
electricity, running water, a 
sewage connection and hand- 
icap accessibility. The men 
who first baked bread there 
used the heat from the oven 
to warm die interior, but now 
heating and insulation are on 
die list of necessaries. 

Shapiro and her husband 
grow much of their own 
produce and raise chickens, 
and she has dedicated time to educating 
Vermonters about the recently passed 
GMO labeling law. Rise Up’s bread will 
hark back to the hearty, simple breads fa- 
vored by laborers. (See sidebar.) “We know 
that it was really a very basic Italian bread 
that was done with yeast, water and flour” 
Shapiro says. “[The bakers] would also do 
a hard biscuit called osso di morti — dead 
man's bones. Really crunchy.” 

For assistance, Shapiro turned to Glen 
Load, who with his wife, Lori, owns La 
Panciata bakery in Northfield. The shop 
— whose name, Load explains, evokes an 
Italian idiom roughly meaning “fat and 
happy” — has been producing traditional 
Italian breads for more than 20 years. La 
Panciata has donated bread and biscotti 
to the Old Labor Hall’s annual Primo 
Maggio (May Day) celebration for years; 
Load's grandmother once worked at the 
labor hall’s cooperative store. 

Loati, who will act as unofficial hearth 
consultant, envisions himself helping 
future bakers grasp the quirks of brick- 
oven baking. “Baking in an oven like that 
is a whole different ball game from just 
turning on the gas and setting the ther- 
mostat,” he says. 


Another key participant 
in Rise Up's resurrection is 
Jamie Eisenberg, the senior 
chef instructor at Capstone 
Community Action, a nonprofit 
located across the street from 
La Panciata. Eisenberg also 
owns Poorhouse Pies, a specialty 
bakery in Underhill. At Capstone, 
she teaches culinary skills to 
low-income and underemployed 
Vermonters who are seeking 
new careers. The academy do- 
nates the food its students pre- 
pare to local food banks, where, 
according to Eisenberg, it “flies 
off the shelves.” 

Both Shapiro and Eisenberg 
describe Capstone's participa- 
tion in the Rise Up project as a win- 
win; The restored building will be a 
classroom where culinary students 
can acquire in-demand bread-baking 
skills, and the bread will be distributed 
to in-need community members. “This 
is really a perfect fit for us,” Eisenberg 
says. “We'll be helping people with job 
skills but also providing a product.” 

Karen Lane, vice president of the 
Barre Historical Society, has worked 
closely with Shapiro for years. “I would 
call her extremely dedicated, and I think 
she’s actually a visionary,” Lane says. 
"She can see beyond the present, modest 
building of bricks and mortar to the 
future of the building. She’s the kind of 
person who makes things happen.” 

Shapiro says she seeks to turn the 
historic bakery into a “living museum.” 
“We need to keep the flavor of what it 
was when it opened in 1913,” she adds — 
words that apply equally to the building 
and to the bread it will produce. © 
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Grilling the Chef: Justin Bigelow, the Daily Planet 



5 CHEF: Justin Bigelow 

“1 

restaurant: the Dally Planet 

LOCATION: Burlington 
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want to show you something," 
says Justin Bigelow, chatting 
with a reporter in the Daily 
Planet dining room last week. 
— who took over that restau- 
rant’s kitchen last fall — pulls a slip of 
paper from his wallet and slides it across 
the table. “Just to sort of give you an 
idea, to get behind my mentality,” he says. 

Dated January 4, 2012, it's an email 
from a restaurant where Bigelow once 
staged: “The team appreciated your 
knife skills and enjoyed your soup,” it 
reads. “Unfortunately they felt that you 
still needed to develop your creative cu- 
linary skills and at this time we need to 
hire a person with a strong creative side. 
We wish you the best in your job hunt.” 


The chef rereads the note often as a 
reminder to cook what he wants. “I felt 
like that was a job I could do with my 
eyes closed,” he recalls. “But it was just 
so eye-opening for me. I was just trying 
to do exactly what they wanted me to do: 
put this together, put that together, like 
I’m going to do what I'm told. And that’s 
where it led me!” So Bigelow threw the 
rule book out the window and never 
looked back. 

Soon after, he landed a job at Mombo 
Restaurant, an innovative fine-dining 
spot in Portsmouth, N.H., where he 
worked his way up from sous chef 
to chef de cuisine, before moving to 
Burlington in September to remake the 
Daily Planet. 


Bigelow tossed out the DP’s old 
menu and started from scratch. He 
swapped the Planet's predictable 
bistro fare with dishes such as lamb 
rib “lollipops” sided with wild mush- 
room ragout, maple-cured confit 
chicken with waffle and watercress 
panzanella, and saffron whitefish 
arancini with roasted jalapeno jelly. 

In April, Bigelow created a Dr. 
Seuss-themed Vermont Restaurant 
Week menu complete with cotton- 
candy cocktails and dishes spiked 
with everything from pop rocks to 
wasabi tobiko. “That was by far my 
best week ever in my career,” he says. 
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"The staff was happy ... I would walk 
out through the dining room and 
people were just laughing ... It was 
like everyone’s childhood just came 
back to them, and it was such a good 
feeling.” 

Fun is good, but Bigelow is defi- 
nitely not messing around. The play- 
ful cooking belies a serious mission to 
keep learning and improving — and 
throwing culinary curveballs. Seven 
Days talked to Bigelow about past 
hardships, local ingredients and 
cheap Chinese food. 

SEVEN DAYS: How did your family 
eat when you were growing up? 

JUSTIN BIGELOW: The best we could. 
I grew up with a single mom, two 
sisters and then another one that came 
much later. So it was a struggle to get 
food on the table, but [my mom] did 
some really good stuff. There’s a dish 
I still make now — it was boxed mac 
and cheese with hamburger and a can 
of com. 1 look back on how creatively 
she did things and how she made 
something from nothing — that’s my 
favorite thing about cooking. I do these 
"Chopped” challenges with a group of 
friends. They’ll come up with mystery 
ingredients, and I have an hour to cook, 
and we just go. I love things like that. 

SD: What ingredients have been 
inspiring you lately? 

JB: Recently I got, like, 15 pounds 
of fiddleheads, so I was doing lots 
of fun stuff with those. That's not 
something that really came around in 
New Hampshire, so that was awesome. 
I made a soup last weekend, and it 
sold really well. We had the foraged 
fiddleheads and some morels and oyster 
mushrooms. I made a fiddlehead and 
watercress soup and some morel creme 
and garnished it with roasted oyster 
mushrooms. It’s fun to be in spring. 

SD: How does access to so many 
fresh, seasonal ingredients influ- 
ence your cooking? 

JB: I bring the ingredients in first and 
then figure out what I’m going to do 
with them later. I draw inspiration from 
everywhere. Last weekend I ordered 
some soft-shell crabs and had no idea 
what I was going to do with them. I went 
to City Market and walked around for a 
little while to figure it out. It was sort of 
inspired by a Peking duck setup, where 
you have the duck and the scallion 
pancakes or whatever, and I did this red 
chili dragon sauce and wasabi-daikon 
slaw. We had this little scallion brush to 
paint on [the sauce], and it was just fun. 
Right now that’s my thing. Just fun. 


SD: When you first arrived, you 
were so excited to make a splash. 
Have you been able to fulfill that 
ambition? 

JB: Definitely. I think more so during 
and since Restaurant Week. I was 
starting to feel that whatever point I 
was trying to make wasn’t going over so 
smoothly with the community. I didn’t 
feel like I had the connection I was 
going for until Restaurant Week. Now 
I’m excited again. 

SD: If you could have any chef in the 
world prepare a meal for you, who 
would it be? 

JB: Oh, boy. I think the obvious answer 
would be Thomas Keller. He’s inspired 
everybody, so that would be interesting. 
Or David Chang. I've always wanted to 
go to Momofuku. 

SD: If someone like David Chang or 
Thomas Keller came to your restau- 
rant, what would you cook for them? 

JB: Oh, God! I think I'd probably 
have to just keep it really simple. 
Simple, awesome flavors. Lots of local 
ingredients to really showcase what 
Vermont has to offer, rather than try 
to blow him away with something he’s 
never seen before. That would be tricky. 

SD: What's the last thing you ate? 

JB: I just tasted the pork shoulder. 
We have a pork ramen on the menu. 
I roast the pork for 24 hours and it 
gets shellacked with brown sugar and 
Sriracha and served over fresh-frozen 
noodles from New York. 

SD: What's the worst dish you've 
ever created? 

JB: I did a swordfish dish once at Mombo, 
and it drove me crazy. The presentation 
was just so wrong, and the flavors 
weren’t quite right. It was supposed to 
be a take on an au poivre, but I was trying 
to mix it up. I was confident in the idea, 
so we printed the menus [with the dish 
on them], but ended up 86ing it for, like, 
three nights in a row because we weren’t 
happy with it. 

SD: What do you cook at home? 

JB: 1 cook on my day off for the whole 
week — breakfast and dinner. The 
Crock-Pot is my best friend. I’ve been 
making egg muffins, kind of like a 
crustless quiche. I do a lot of chilis and 
curries — really easy one-pot meals that 
last the week. Unless I'm cooking for 
other people, then I get crazy. 

SD: What's in your pantry? 

JB: Peanut butter is my favorite thing in 
the world. 
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SD: What's your favorite cookbook? 

JB: The Joy of Cooking is an awesome 
book. I also have this book from 
America’s Test Kitchen. It’s a 
compilation of their tested recipes 
from throughout the years, and it’s 
just an amazing book. Modernist 
Cuisine is another one I really like. It’s 
not something I get into all that much, 
mostly because we don’t have a lot of 
the equipment, but I definitely draw 
inspiration from that book a lot. 



SD: Any techniques you're experi- 
menting with right now? 

JB: Yeah! I bought a smoking gun ... We 
did the pop rocks, and I’ve been playing 
around with caviar pearls and foams 
and things. I needed to get everything 
stable before I started playing around 
too much; finding good help has been 
tough. But we’re set right now. I don’t 
know how it all worked out, but it’s 
really good. 

SD: What do you like to drink? 

JB: Water? I love water. Shed Mountain 
Ale is probably my favorite beer ever. 
I had it my first night here, and I’ve 
been addicted ever since. I don’t drink 
a lot, but it’s just a great beer. People 
are so crazy over Heady Topper, but 
I’m more of a chew-your-beer kind 
of guy. I like stouts and porters and 
things like that. 


SD: What's one food you couldn't live 
without? 

JB: I remember the first time I had 
pad Thai; I couldn’t believe how many 
flavors could exist in one dish. It sort 
of inspired a lot of my cooking style 
— to try and pack as much flavor as I 
could into everything. And that’s sort 
of what I compare a lot of dishes to. A 
burger would be another one. A good 
burger is just life-changing. I could 
go anywhere and be thinking burger 



— with mushrooms and onions and 
cheddar or American cheese. Nothing 

SD: What is the strangest thing 
about American food habits? 

JB: Sugar. Sugar's ridiculous. I don’t eat 
sugar at all. I make exceptions every 
now and again — like with Chinese food 

— but I did the 10-day Fed Up Challenge 
a while back and went 10 days without 
sugar and felt amazing. So I’ve basically 
just canceled it out of my diet. Most of 
what I eat is whole foods — that’s why I 
make myself breakfast and dinner for the 
week: so I can control what I’m eating. 

SD: What's your most embarrassing 
favorite food? 

JB: I love cheap Chinese food, just all of 
it. It’s so bad, but it’s just so good. ® 

Contact: harmah@sevendaysvt.com 
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exciting time up there,” Handy says. 
“The bench has been really successful; 
hen of the wood is going in there; and 
you have all these older places that 
have a great start to build on.” 

— H.P.E. 

Live From Rowan’s 

THE HANDYS OPEN A SUCCESSOR TO 
MILTON'S APOLLO DINER 
Sam, Peter, Paul and ann handy are 
expanding northward, too. Last 
Tuesday, May 26, the siblings fired 
up the grill at the former Apollo 
Diner in Milton — which they've 
reopened as rowan s, the latest addi- 
tion to the family’s growing empire 
of local eateries. 

A place that once served up 
Greco-Italian cuisine in the guise 
of a traditional diner now touts the 
classic American trifecta: breakfast, 
burgers and milkshakes. The morning 
menu at Rowan’s (offered from 7 to 11 
a.m.) includes short-order standards 
such as pancakes, waffles, French 
toast and omelettes. For lunch and 
dinner, burgers and a meaty selection 
of sandwiches and melts come sided 
with hand-cut fries. 

Appetizers lean toward tavern 
fare, with fried pickles, chili and 
crispy wings. To wash it down, 
hand-turned shakes in enticing 
flavors such as Nutella and Vermont 
Maple accompany six local brews 
on draft, switchback brewing ale, 

FIDDLEHEAD BREWING IPA and CITIZEN 


cider Unified Press are regulars on 
the tap rotation. 

Along with the new menu, 
Rowan’s has some new rigs. High 
tops have replaced the Apollo’s 
counter seating, and the Handys 
plan to outfit a one-time conference 
room as a lounge area with tables 
and flat-screen TVs. Rowan’s general 
manager, paul handy hi, assures locals 
that the changes, while visible, aren't 
too drastic. “We don’t want to overdo 
it,” says Handy, son of Rowan’s 
co-owner Paul Handy. 

Whether customers want a sit- 
down meal or just to grab a couple of 
beers in the lounge, Handy says his 
family hopes to welcome all mem- 
bers of the Milton community. 

Front-of-house manager jaimee 
brown describes Rowan's opening 
week as “very busy and very success- 
ful” after a few slow-starting morn- 
ings. Business gained momentum 
on Thursday evening, Brown says, 
and the diner ended up selling 200 
burgers between 6 and 9 p.m. With 
seating for 160, there’s certainly 
room for a crowd. 

Rowan's rises early, with weekday 
hours from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m., extended 
to 10 p.m. on weekends. 

— S.B. 
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“Best Cocktails 
of 2014” 

— Hannah Palmer Egan, 
Seven Days 


“WE’RE NOT ON CHURCH STREET OR 
THE WATERFRONT, BUT THE FOOD AND 
DRINKS ON OUR HISTORIC CORNER OF 
THE QUEEN CITY ARE AMAZING!” 


THIS WEEKS PRIX FIXE FOR $30.00 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIALS: 

SUMMER GREEN SALAD 

Spinach, arugula, Belgium endive, strawberries, goat cheese, lime and honey dressing, almonds 

PETITE TENDERLOIN FILET 

With bacon wrapped shrimp, cabernet tarragon reduction, garlic mashed potatoes and vegetables 

HAZELNUT ICE CREAM 

With Vermont Sapling’s Maple Liquor 


NOW TAKING LIMITED RESERVATIONS. 

CALL TO RESERVE YOUR TABLE FOR DINNER, LUNCH OR BRUNCH 


OPEN EVERYDAY • LUNCH 11AM-5PM • DINNER 5PM-CLOSE • WEEKEND BRUNCH 10AM-5PM • OUTDOOR SEATING AVAILABLE 
802-489-5699 • 131 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON • THEGRYPHONVT.COM 
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LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 



N. WHEN APPROPRIATE, CLASS 



Winning Combination 

Offstage, Alynda Lee Segarra is a 26-year-old from the Bronx. Give 
her a microphone and a guitar, and she transforms into the leader of 
the indie-folk phenom Hurray for the Riff Raff. A student of doo- 
wop, Motown, riot grrrl shows and her adopted hometown of New 
Orleans, Segarra draws from diverse musical influences. The result is 
a sound that reflects the "grit of the concrete she 

• ^ a , u HURRAY FOR 

grew up on paired with the drawl of the bayous RIFF RAFF 

and bougainvillea,” says the Village Voice, This Thursday June 4 
unlikely hybrid comes alive on Small Town Heroes, p.m.. at ArtsRiot I 
an album of ballads and rockabilly riffs anchored Burlington. $15. ir 
by Segarra's husky alto. 



Key Notes 

If you’re looking to hear bebop and 
Brazilian ballads in the same show, 
Aaron Goldberg is your man. The 
celebrated jazz pianist praised by the 
New York Times for his “exemplary 
taste and range” brings his musical 
mastery to the Burlington Discover 
Jazz Festival. Performing alongside 
his core collaborators, bassist 
Matt Penman and drummer Obed 
Calvaire, Goldberg puts the keys to 
the test with selections from his 2014 
release. The Now. Local listeners can 
expect a jazz clinic that travels to the 
outer reaches of the genre, a place 
Goldberg calls home. 

AARON GOLDBERG TRIO 


Tuesday, June 9, 8 p.m., at FlynnSpace 





JUN.6 1 OUTDOORS 

A River Runs 


Through It 


Beginning with its headwaters in Cabot, the Winooski 
River meanders through 94 miles of diverse landscape 
' to Colchester, where it empties into Lake Champlain. 
Along the way, it beckons nature lovers, including the 
canoers, kayakers and paddleboarders participating 
in the second annual Onion River Race and Ramble. 

" Competitors, and those looking for a more leisurely 
_ float — aka the Ramble — hit the water for a 10-mile 
' paddle between Bolton and Richmond, then refuel 
' with a locavore lunch. Proceeds from this aquatic - > 
adventure support initiatives to improve public access' • 
■ and land restoration in the Winooski River watershed. 

ONION RIVER RACE AND RAMBLE 


K illington Resort is not just for skiing anymore. 
Extreme athletes swap snow for asphalt at 
the Downhill Throwdown, achieving speeds 
that rival those reached by their cold-weather 
counterparts. We're talking 75 miles per hour. Dozens 
of skateboarders, street lugers and drift-trike riders 
from as far as Australia and New Zealand tackle a 
harrowing, two-mile course. Separated from spectators 
by a barricade of hay bales, these adrenaline junkies 
bomb down straightaways that give way to hairpin 
turns and, sometimes, nerve-wracking wipeouts. 


-f- 
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Live, Work the Dream! 


In the Heart of the Southern Green Mountains 
Near Four Major Ski Resorts Summer Recreation 
With High Traffic Counts All Year Round 

Prime Retail / Office Space 

For Rent or Lease 

Join 12 Successful Businesses 
Solid Anchor Store Great Location 

ntersection 

ROUTE 100 ROUTE 11 

Bobby Waite 
802 384 2990 

bobby.waite@fourseasonssir.com 

Come Join Us. 



WED.3 « P.52 

health & fitness 

FITNESS BOOT CAMP: Participants improve 
p.m. $12. Inro, 343-7160. 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: Attendees deepen their un- 

Hardwick. 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info. 472-6694. 

Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 
TANGOFLOW!: Creator Cathy Salmons leads 

End Studio A. Burlington, 7 p.m. $15. Inro. 345-6687. 
UVM SUMMER YOGA SERIES: Grounding energiz- 

McAuley Hall. UVM Trinity Campus. Burlington, 


MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh. 

Noodles. Wiiliston. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 

PBS KIDS WRITERS CONTEST STORIES: Aspiring 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engrossing plots un- 
Public Library. Marshfield. 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 


JANE CARROLL: Checkmate! The Dartmouth 


locations. Prices vary. Info. 514-849-3378. 

BRUCE PRATT: the pianist lets his fingers fly in an 
Community, 2 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 923-2513. 

BURLINGTON CITY ARTS LUNCHTIME CONCERT 

Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7166. 

Adult Center. Rutland. 7:15-9:15 p.m. Free: dona- 
tions accepted. Info, 775-1182. 

seminars 

TIME MANAGEMENT TIPS THAT WORK: Hannah 

week. Marble Mansion Inn. Fair Haven, 8:30-10 a.m. 


sports 

CATAMOUNT MOUNTAIN BIKE SERIES: Riders 


WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: 


MANSOUR FARHANG: In The Shia-Sunni Divide 

p.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. 

NANCY JAY CRUMBINE: The Dartmouth College 

334-7902. 

words 

800 K DISCUSSION: Bibliophiles give feedback on 

p.m. Free. Info. 524-4643. 

BREAD LOAF ORION ENVIRONMENTAL WRITERS 
CONFERENCE: Lectures and readings by Rick Bass, 

p.m. Free. Info. 443-5286. 

BREAD LOAF TRANSLATORS CONFERENCES: 

Middlebury College. 9 a.m. & 8 p.m. Free. Info. 
CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Lit lovers analyze 
. 22 Church SL. Burlington. 


HEMP HISTORY WEEK: HEMP STORYTELLING: 


THU.4 


community 

QUEEN CITY MEMORY CAFE: People with memory 


NOURISH VERMONT: TRADITIONAL FOODS & 
HEALTH GATHERING: Foodies discover the core 


The Inn at Shelburne Farms, 2:30-4 p.m. $18: 
preregister. Inro, 985-8442. 

WATERFRONT ‘FAMILIARIZATION TOUR: Area pro- 


Burlington, 7:30-9:30 a.m. $25; fie 


fairs & festivals 


VERMONT DAIRY FESTIVAL: Cows and their cream 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVEf 


food & drink 


MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, jams and pies 



UVM MEDICAL CENTER FARMERS MARKET: Locally 



WATER8URY FARMERS MARKET: Cultivators and 



health & fitness 


COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS: . 






ROOTS ON THE RIVER FESTIVAL: Four days of 



SHELBURNE VINEYARD FIRST THURSDAY 
CONCERT: Guitarist Aaron Flinn treats music lovers 



985-B2Z2. 


talks 



M.A.G.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 
CONVERSATION: Open sharing encourages attend- 



theater 



'ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA': Broadcast to the 



'CHRISTMAS REVELS' AUDITIONS: Singers, danc- 



TURANDOT': A cold-hearted princess torments 



FRI.5 

community 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior citizens 



conferences 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DOWSERS NATIONAL 
CONVENTION: See WED.3. 

NOURISH VERMONT: TRADITIONAL FOODS & 
HEALTH GATHERING: See THU.4, 8:30 a.m.-7 p.n 




Finding you just the right person! 

HomeShare psifi llll 

VERMONT 863-5625 • HomeShareVermont.org 


Strolling of the Heifers 

Brattleboro, Vermont - June 5-6-7 

THE 

PARADE! 


Saturday, June 6 at 10 a.m. 
Downtown Brattleboro 


FRIDAY, JUNE 5 


SATURDAY, JUNE 6 


SUNDAY, JUNE 7 


" , ;?ISo N .° merch ant s. 


share 

my 

home. 


WEEKEND EVENTS: 



calendar 
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Inspired 

A new spot for 
inspired Home Decor, 
Furniture & Antiques 


3424 Roosevelt Highway 
Colchester • 878-8100 
wood-metal-inspired.com 
Tue Sat 10-6, Sun 10-5 



presents 


SATURDAY STORY TIME 






SAT 11 ARNIE KOZAK: AWAKENED 
2PM INTROVERT WORKSHOP 




THU 16 EDWARD RUBIN: VERMONT - AN 
7PM OUTSIDER’S INSIDE VIEW 



^ i www.phoenixbooks.biz ^ 


dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: BOLERO: Son 



education 

COLLEGE COUNSELING WORKSHOP: High school 




RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air mar- 



health & fitness 


COMMUNITY HATHA YOGA: Students move at their 



LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and giggle! 







montreal 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: See 


CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: See WED. 3. 


SAT.6 


community 

BARNYARD BALL: Revelers party til the cows come 



CENTRAL VERMONT HUMANE SOCIETY WALK 
FOR ANIMALS: Humans show support for their 



0 BURKE & NORTHWOODS STEWARDSHIP CENTER 
PARTNERSHIP LAUNCH PARTY: Live music and 




VERMONT ADAPTIVE SKI AND SPORTS SUMMER 
VOLUNTEERING TRAINING: Recreational enthu- 



conferences 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DOWSERS NATIONAL 
CONVENTION: See WED.3. 

NOURISH VERMONT: TRADITIONAL FOODS & 
HEALTH GATHERING: See THU.4. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 


dance 

2INSPIRE DANCE COMPANY: More than SO perform- 



BURLINGTON WESTIE FIRST SATURDAY DANCE: 



THE WIZARD OF OZ': See FRI.5, 7 p.m. 





DANFORTH PEWTER 40TH ANNIVERSARY PARTY: 



QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: See 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 1 




The 

UNIVERSITY 
»/ VERMONT 


UVM researchers are conducting a study looking at 
eating behaviors, sugar and brain function. 

We are looking for volunteers ages 10 to 16 
who have a weight problem. 

Study is three visits and includes a physical exam, blood work 
and brain MRI scan. Up to $180 in compensation. 

Please contact brainsugar@uvm.edu, or call 802-656-3024 #2. 
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PADDLEBOARD LESSONS, DEMOS, RENTALS & RACES 
WINDSURFING LESSONS & CAMPS 


WND&WVS 


EVERY DAY 10-7 

688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON • WNDNWVS.COM • 802.S40.2529 



50% off Lupines, 25% off all other biennials 

(Rudbeckia, Foxgloves. . . All in 4-inch pots) 

Coming this week: Squash, Pumpkin, Cucumber, & Melon starts, 
Zinnias, and Morning Glories! Plus, we’ve still got * 
excellent selection of Tomato, Pepper, & Basil starts, Annuals. 

& Hanging Baskets in full I 




fairs & festivals 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL; See 

CLASSIC AUTO FESTIVAL: See FRI.5. 

STROLLING OF THE HEIFERS: See FRI.5. 9 a.m.-l 

VERMONT DAIRY FESTIVAL: See THU.4, 7:30 a.m.- 

food & drink 


EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: See WED.3. 

ICE CREAM SUNDAYS: Sweets lovers spoon up 



WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers 



games 

SHRINERS SUPER BINGO: Players with five In a ro 








CHILD LIGHT YOGA FOR KIDS: Little ones ages 



RUSSIAN PLAYTIME WITH NATASHA: Youngs 



montreal 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: 


BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: STE' 
LEHMAN OCTET: Saxophone soundscapes anc 


CALEB & BRUCE FREEBERG: A program of gos 



MONTPELIER CHAMBER ORCHESTRA: See I 


NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION MEETING: 



sports 


CHARLOTTE CENTRAL SCHOOL CHAMP RUN: 



DOWNHILL THROWDOWN: See SAT.6. 



theater 

ALWAYS PATSY CUNE': See THU.4. 2-4 p.n 


words 




ER SUMMER BOOK SA 


MON. 8 


fairs & festivals 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: See FRI.5. 


community 


HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATION SESSION: 



conferences 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DOWSERS NATIONAL 
CONVENTION: See WED.3. 


dance 

SALSA MONDAYS: Dancers learn Che techniques 



food & drink 

EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: See WED.3. 


games 



HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft. 





ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Tykes get acquainted r 



PRESCHOOL Ml 


montreal 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: See 


music 

BURUNGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: JOE 


MAO RIVER CHORALE OPEN REHEARSAL: The com- 



sports 

DOWNHILL THROWDOWN: See SAT.6. 



Your heart is in the right place. 

Residents of Vermont and northern New York take heart. Should you ever need cardiovascular care, you have some 
of the best in the nation at the hospitals of The University of Vermont Health Network. Working together, we are able 
to diagnose and prescribe treatment plans informed by the very latest advances in cardiovascular medicine, giving you 
access to the right care, closer to home. Experience the difference the heart and science of medicine can make. To learn 
more or to schedule an appointment with a heart specialist visit UVMHealth.org/Heart or call (844) UVM-HEART. 

University 0 / Vermont 

HEALTH NETWORK 


UVMHealth.org/Heart or (844) UVM-HEART 


The heart and science ofmedii 





Celebrating our 1st b day! L 
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We are part of the CVMC team 
and we're here when you need us. V 

EVERYDAY/ 9am -7pm 


No 

LOWER 

All 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

Needed 

than the 

Accepted 


ER 


Get in. Get out. 
Get Well. 
(802) 371-4239 

1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


t h e University ./Vermont health network 

Central Vermont Medical Center 


HAVE YOU 

NOTICED 


OUR LEGAL ADS? 



Turn to the Classifieds section (center pull-out) 
or go to sevendaysvt.com/legals for a list of 
legal notices including: 


■ Act 250 Permit 
applications 

■ Foreclosures 

■ Notices to creditors 

■ Storage auctions 

■ Planning and 
zoning changes 


Call Ashley 
fora quote: 


865-1020 x37 


MEMOIR WRITING WORKSHOP: Charley and June 

citizens. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Willlston. 



MUST-READ MONDAY: Ruth Reichl's Delicious! 



POETRY WORKSHOP: Prize-winning poet Kerrln 



SCREENWRITING WORKSHOP: Aspiring dramatic 



TUE.9 

community 

CHITTENDEN COUNTY HOMELESS ALLIANCE OPEN 


CONVERSATION: Area residents address ways 



FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.S. 
HOME SHARE NOW INFORMATION SESSION: 



HUNGER MOUNTAIN CO-OP COUNCIL 
INFORMATION SESSION: A presentation and 






dance 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING & BLUES FUSION 
DANCING: Students get schooled in the Funda- 



INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED WEST COAST SWING: 



environment 

SOLARIZE LEBANON-ENFIELD INFORMATION 
SESSION: A presentation shed lights on imple- 



THE ART OF INTIMACY: AN EVENING OF REAL 
CONNECTION: Attendees bypass self-imposed 


Burlington. 7:30-B:30 p.m. S10. Info. 410-474-9250. 

TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: See THU.4. 

fairs & festivals 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: See 

food & drink 


games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 





FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: PICNIC AND ANTS': Good 





STORY TIME IN THE NESTLINGS NOOK: Bird- 







sports 


CATAMOUNT TRAIL RUNNING SERIES: Runners of 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 



FLETCHER FREE LIBRARY BOOK DISCUSSION: 
ALL THE LIGHT WE CANNOT SEE BY ANTHONY 



VETERANS BOOK GROUP: Those who have served 



fairs & festivals 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: See 

film 


'JURASSIC WORLD': Giant lizards fill the r 



food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET: See WED.3. 

COFFEE TASTING: See WED.3. 

EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: See WED.3. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.3. 
RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.3. 

health & fitness 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: See WED.3. 



WED. 10 

activism 

'THE NEW JIM CROW' BOOK DISCUSSION: See 

community 



education 

TOASTMASTERS OF GREATER BURLINGTON: 

Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 989-3250. 


environment 

PASSIVE HOUSE ALUANCE: 'SUPER HOUSE': An 





TECH TUTOR PROGRAM: See WED.3. 


music 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: MELISSA 
ALOANA ft CRASH TRIO: SOLD OUT. A standout 



PUMPKIN HILL SINGERS a PIPE AND SUPPERS: 



seminars 

FORECLOSURE PREVENTION WORKSHOP: An 



sports 

CATAMOUNT MOUNTAIN BIKE SERIES: See WED.3. 
WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: See WED.3. 

talks 

OPEN DISCUSSION: PAST LIVES. DREAMS a SOUL 



words 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: See WED.3. ( 


KELP 
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$lZO/person; $ 108 / 








of. 64 Harbor Rd., Si 


30. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: $174/ 


Location: The Shelburne Craft 


SHAKER HALL TABLE: 

Weekly on Mon.. Jun. 29-Aug. 
37. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost $450/ 


11), 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: $219/ 

Location: The Shelburne Craft 
School, 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 

WORKSHOP: LUMINARIES: 


Instructor: Rik Rolla. Explore clay 




music rrom the 1920s to 1940s. 
This class will teach a variety of 

6:30 p.m. Cost: $70/7-hour class. 

Vermont Swings, 338-7781, 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

266 Pine St. Burlington. Info: 


29- Aug. 24, 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: 
$306/person ; member discount 
avail. Location: The Shelburne 
Craft SchooL 64 Harbor Rd., 


Waterford. Jun. 13-14. Plenty of 

$250/worksh op. Info: Peter King. 


drumming 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 

7-8 p.m.: intermediate, 8:15-9:75 
p.m. Cost $10/l-hour class. 
Location: North End Studios. 294 

Info Tyler Crandall. 598-9204. 

design/build 

TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOP: A 


West African drums! Wednesday 
Class starts Jun. 24. 5:30-6:20 

vided! Location: Taiko Space. 208 
Flynn Ave.. suite 3G, Burlington. 
Info: 999-4255, classes© 

burlingtontaiko.org. 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study with 
Stuart Paton of Burlington Taiko! 


for Beginm 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Session starts 
Jun. 22. $144/3 weeks. Kids and 


4:30-5:20 p.m. 3-week session 
starts Jun. 22. $60/child or 590/ 


Flynn Arts 

FLYMMARTS 


CLASSICAL COMEDY: 
SHAKESPEARE’S CLOWNS. 
FOOLS. & LOVERS: Find your 


Arts, 153 Main St., Burlington. 
Info: 652-4548. flynnarts.org. 

S0NGWRIT1NG BOOTCAMP 
WITH MYRA FLYNN: In this 



Join Vermont's top 

MPLOYERS AT THIS EXCITING 
CAREER FAIR! 


JUNE 12, 2015 
Noon - 6:00 p.m. 


Sheraton Conference Center, Burlington, VT 

VISIT OUR WEBSITE AND REGISTER TODAY! 
VTCAREERS.ORG 
FREE FORATTENDEES! 


spherion 



KEURIG 


NmC 




National Life 


University »/ Vermont 

MEDICAL CENTER 


COMCAST 




- CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS ANC 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


language 


used. Classes individually and 


Rak, MA. Location: College SL, 
Burlington. Info: 276-0747. 

tutors/116306. 

ANNOUNCING SPANISH 


., Burlington. Info: 664-7902 


well-being 


meditation 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Thl 


MINDFULNESS WORKSHOP: 


it: SSO/person; S30/PJC 



gardening 


be participating and speaking. 

Also lessons for young children; 
they love it! See our website 

15. Cost: $225/10 classes of 90* 
min. each. Location: Spanish in 
Waterbury Center Waterbury 


writing 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE: SUMMER 




Colchester & Montpelier. Info: 
Michellne Tremblay. 681-6826, 


literature 


performing arts 


Group, Wind Ridge Books , 922- 

PIZZA. PLONK AND PROMPTS: 

Join author Shelagh Shapiro for 

of short, fun. spontaneous Writ- 


Participants will write 3-4 pieces 

233 Falls Rd.. Shelburne. Info: 
Voices of Vermont Publishing 
Group, Wind Ridge Books, 922- 


HONEST YOGA. TH 
DEDICATED HOT Y 


5 100/1 0-class punch card. 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


martial arts 

VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 





SEVEN DAYSIES 


THANKS FOR THE NOMINATIONS! 

During the past two weeks, we’ve collected more than 
111,053 nominations from 3177+ readers — you rock! 



WHAT’S NEXT? 



In Round 2, pick your favorite from among the top nominees 
in each category — it’s multiple choice! 

Voting starts Wednesday, June 15, at sevendaysvt.com. 
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Seven Days! 



That’s Money 

Seven low-cost options at the Burlington Discover Jazz Festival 


A s wonderful as the Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival is, you 
could go broke trying to see 
everything. Lucky for you, 
there are scads of relatively wallet- 
friendly options. Here are seven picks, 
all under $30 — and in some cases free 
— to keep you bopping, bebopping and 
post-bopping through the festival on the 
cheap. 



NATALIE CRESSMAN 


We don't condone gambling. But we bet 
that the next time this trombonist plays 
the BDJF, it will be across Main Street 
at the Flynn instead of in City Hall Park, 
where Cressman’s quintet performs this 
year. Quite simply, Natalie Cressman 
is one of the most exciting young 
instrumentalists and vocalists to come 
along in a while. She’s as comfortable 
getting heady on the jam-band circuit 
with Trey Anastasio as she is getting 
jazzy with the likes of Nicholas Payton 
and Peter Apfelbaum. 



CPHOUR 

Famed jazz trombonist Frank Lacy calls 
this NYC group “the best band of their 
generation.” We won’t go quite that 
far, but this innovative quartet is pretty 
damn good. The band takes inspiration 
from such icons as Miles Davis, Branford 
Marsalis and John Coltrane and fuses 
it with the more modern sounds of 
Bjork, Radiohead and Sigur Ros. The 
result is a sound that is, as their name 
implies, explosive. 



GLEN DAVID ANDREWS 

Did you happen to Catch Trombone 
Shorty & Orleans Avenue at the BDJF 
two years ago? Pretty amazing stuff, 
right? Well, Mr. Shorty, whose given 
name is Troy Andrews, comes from a 
seriously musical family — think the 
von Trapps but way funkier. Andrews' 
cousin, Glen David Andrews, has been 
tearing up the club circuit recently with 
his own funkdafied take on fat-bottomed 
New Orleans grooves. Bring your 
dancing shoes. 



MIMI JONES BAND 

FlynnSpace, Thursday, June 11, 8 p.m. $25. 

If you’re a fan of Esperanza Spalding, 
you’re gonna love Mimi Jones. Like 
Spalding, Jones is a phenomenal bassist 
and singer. But the New Yorker takes her 
own approach to music, blending jazz- 
inflected soul, world beat and sultry 
ballads into a signature style that has 
critics raving. Drop by the FlynnSpace 
before the show for a free meet-the- 
artist interview moderated by BDJF 
artist-in-residence Christian McBride, 
who, we’re told, knows a thing or two 
about playing bass himself. 
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Jazz It Up 

You kids like the jazz. Or maybe you 
don’t. I mean, what is jazz, really? While 
you ponder that pointless question, the 
Burlington Discover Jazz Festival looms 
on the horizon — this Friday, June 5, to 
be precise. And the 10 days and nights 
that follow will be loaded with more 
jazz, jazz-funk, jazz-blues, jazz-gospel, 
jazz-soul, jazz-hip-hop, jazz-rock and 
jazz-jazz than you can shake a jazz 
flute at. 

If you want a highly educated take 
on some the marquee acts at this year's 
fest, turn to the cover story on page 
30, where Vermont Public Radio jazz 
D J reuben jackson drops some serious 
knowledge. And if you want tips on 
how save some money and still work 
your jazz hands into a tizzy, check out 
the feature on lower-cost shows on the 
facing page. If your tastes are more of 
the locavore variety, stay right here. 

For the next two weeks, this column 
will deal almost exclusively with our 
homegrown hepcats. 

This is my eighth year covering the 
BDJF. And every year, I write some 
version of this sentence: Some truly 
transcendent moments at jazz fest 
happen in the smaller venues off the 
beaten path and away from the glow of 
the Flynn marquee. That's not a knock 
on the living legends who hold court 
on Burlington's biggest stage during 
the festival. Rather, it is that, true to its 
name, discovery is real theme of BDJF. 

Every year I see at least one BDJF 
show I didn’t know much about going 
in that absolutely floors me, often many 


more than one. And every year plenty of 
local acts are in that category. So what 
follow are some of the better bets to fit 
that bill during the festival’s first week. 

We begin with madaila. I know what 
you’re thinking: Madaila are about as 
much a jazz band as maryse smith is a 
Swedish death-metal act. However, 
the ascendant pop band is headlining 
the fest’s opening kickoff bash on the 
top block of Church Street on Friday, 
which is traditionally one of the best 
parties of the festival. No, they’re not 
jazz. But they’re a hell of a lot of fun. 
(Besides, have you seen the lineup for 
the Montreal jazz fest? Since when are 

the BARR BROTHERS, LUCINDA WILLIAMS and 

ghostface KiLLAH jazz? But I digress.) 

Moving on, you could probably 
spend the entire festival at Radio Bean 
and have a great experience. The 
lineup at the li’l hipster haunt that 
could is really impressive, and loaded 
with Vermont talents past and present. 
Friday is an especially good night to set 
up camp at the Bean. Start early with 
antics unadorned, an acoustic version of 
neo-soul upstarts smooth antics. That 
band features sultry siren Stephanie 
heaghney, who is one of my favorite 
young vocalists in town. Stick around 
for dan liptak’s 10-member world-jazz 
powerhouse, apex. Following that band 
are porn-prog progenitors japhy ryder, 
who remain one of the most daring 



local bands in Burlington — they’ll also 
be at Red Square on Monday, June 8, 
BTW. Closing out the night are local 
jazz fusionistas vorcza. Speaking of 
Vorcza, bassist rob morse will debut an 
intriguing new ensemble at this year’s 
BDJF. More on that next week. 

Other Bean highlights this week 
include local jazz guitarist joe capps’ 
daughter, hillary capps, and Rutland's 
ethan snyder trio on Sunday, June 7; 
the Stephen callahan trio and neo-soul 
expat myra flynn on Tuesday, June 9; 
and songbird tiffany pfeiffer with the 
discarnate band on Wednesday, June 10. 

The neighboring Light Club Lamp 
Shop is similarly loaded. I’d bookmark 
Pfeiffer and keyboardist peter krag 
on Saturday, June 6; jazz titan james 

HARVEY and MIRIAM BERNARDO With 

Michael chorney on Monday, June 8; and 
Chomey again on Tuesday, June 9. On 
the latter date, the Chora Dog — I’m 
only allowed to call him that during 
jazz fest — is playing alongside taylor 
haskins, a Grammy- winning trumpeter 
who recently relocated to upstate New 
York and has been making the rounds 
with local players. 

American Flatbread is another great 
spot during jazz fest, especially if the 
weather holds for the funky outdoor 
stage. That tradition should continue 
this year with anthony santor on Friday, 
June 5; classical Arabic ensemble grup 
anwar on Saturday, June 6; and the jake 
whitesell ouartet on Sunday, June 7. 
Midweek highlights include Latin jazz 
from rauli fernandez on Tuesday, June 
9; and vorcza on Wednesday, June 10. 

Most folks know him as Burlington’s 
house music godfather, but craig 
mitchell is also a dynamic vocalist. He'll 
be singing classic soul and funk backed 
by cody sargent at Leunig's on Saturday, 
June 6. As always, the jazz fest calendar 
at the Church Street bistro is loaded 
with solid local talent all week long. 
And as everyone knows, jazz always 
sounds better while you’re eating steak 

The Skinny Pancake’s locavore 
slate really gets cooking next week 
— musically, anyway. However, all of 
their BDJF shows this week are free, 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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GEORGIA ANNE MULDROW WITH DUDLEY PERKINS. SOUND OF MIND 

Fusing classic soul, jazz and hip-hop, and the first female artist signed to hip-hop 
label Stones Throw Records, Georgia Anne Muldrow is probably the hippest act of 
the entire festival. But let’s ask Mos Def what he thinks. Mos? “She's like Flack, Nina 
Simone, Ella ... She makes her own beats, she rhymes, she sings and she plays." That 
she does, Mos. That she does. Show up early to catch local bassist Rob Morse’s new 
ensemble, Sound of Mind. 



Top Block Stage. Church Street Marketplace, Saturday, June 13, 7 p.m. Free. 

It ain’t jazz fest in Burlington unless the Onion River Jazz Band are playing. The 
seven-piece band has been turning out traditional Dixieland music for more than 30 
years — or about as long as the BDJF has been around. And they are, in no uncertain 
terms, a festival staple. As Vermont Public Radio's Steve Young puts it, ORJB are 
“Vermont’s premier traditional Dixieland jazz band, not only in terms of popularity 
but where it counts: as skillful musicians who parlay the infectious clamor of New 
Orleans traditional jazz into an art form.” 

COLIN STETSON & SARAH NEUFELD DUO 

Saxophonist Colin Stetson and violinist 
Sarah Neufeld are likely known to 
indie-rock fans for collaborating with 
the likes of Bon Iver, Arcade Fire and 
Bell Orchestra. That’s pretty cool, 
but not nearly as interesting as their 
own work. The duo’s debut album, 

Never Were the Way She Was, was 
actually recorded in Vermont. And it 
is stunning, impressionistic stuff that 
blurs lines between jazz, contemporary 
classical and ambient music. Hell, even 
Pitchfork liked it, writing that the 
album “Demolishes cliches to unleash 
fresh, unexpected energies." ® 
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including Philly-based hip-hop and 
funk band ill doots on Friday, June 
5; New Hampshire jamtronica outfit 
elephant on Saturday, June 6; and the 
last night in arc iris’ recent SP residency 
on Sunday, June 7. 

As always, Nectar’s is a BDJF 
hot spot, with great shows all week, 
including late afternoon and early 
evening combos by the garage door. 

But the true gem is machine guns and 

RAINBOWS: BAND OF GYPSYS REVISITED On 

Tuesday, June 9. indomitable soul band 
guitarist bob wagner is reimagining 



jimi hendrix’s iconic 1970 live record, 
because, as he puts in an open letter 
to Hendrix fans, “I’m a guitar player, 
which makes me, at least to some 
degree, an asshole.” 

Wagner is no asshole. He’s actually 
one of the nicest guys I know, not to 
mention a monster guitarist. He’s also 
taking some creative liberties with the 
album, adding two female singers and 
three horns to the core trio. The end 
result is one hell of a lineup. Joining 
Wagner are rough francis drummer 
urian hackney, ISB bassist josh weinstein, 
vocalists katwright and NICOLE nelson, 
and the brass section from ISB: jake 

WHITESELL, LUKE LAPLANT and DAVE PURCELL. 

Interesting side note about this show: 
Opening is dj brother mister, who'll be 
spinning classic soul, funk and R&B 
cuts. DJBM is maybe a little better 
known by his given name, though: 

CHRISTIAN MCBRIDE. 

In Memoriam 

Last but not least, earlier this week, the 
BDJF announced the creation of the 
paul brana Memorial Fund. Brana was 
a tremendously talented young local 
trumpet player who died unexpectedly 
last July. He had been involved with the 
festival since he was student at South 
Burlington High School, performing 
first with the school band on the 
Church Street Marketplace and later 

with the VERMONT ALL STATE JAZZ ENSEMBLE. 

Once out of school, he played with his 
teachers in the discover jazz festival big 
band and other combos. A mere month 
prior to his death, he was part of a local 


tribute to the music of art blakey during 
BDJF. 

Though I'd seen him play, I didn't 
know Brana. But, Burlington being 
Burlington, I know plenty of folks who 
did and who felt a profound loss in 
the wake of his passing. Established 
through donations from his friends 
and family, the memorial fund strikes 
me as a particularly fitting tribute. The 
money will be used to help connect 
local musicians with resources and 
programs to help instill and cultivate a 
love for music in the next generation of 
great young local players. Players like 
Paul Brana. 

For info on donating to the 
Paul Brana Memorial Fund, visit 
discoverjazz.com. © 
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Fantastic Four The wayne shorter quartet are a veritable all-star ensemble, featuring four of the finest jazz musicians 
and bandleaders alive. These include pianist Danilo Perez, basisst John Patitucci and drummer Brian Blade. Oh, and Wayne Shorter, 
who, as a onetime member of groups such as Miles Davis’ Second Great Quintet, Art Blakey’s Jazz Messengers and the seminal j'azz 
fusion band Weather Report, is nothing less than a living legend. The Wayne Shorter Quartet highlights the opening night of the 
Burlington Discover Jazz Festival with a performance at the Flynn MainStage this Friday, June 5. The Vermont all state jazz ensemble 






Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Purity Rina. Braids. 
JERICHO CAFE & TAVERN: Irish Jam Session. 7:30 
THE MONKEY HOUSE: The Last Tycoon (rock). 3:30 


SHELBURNE VINEYARD: Aaron Flinn (folk rock). 6 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: Colin McCaffrey 


CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: Vinyl Ca 
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BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: Xenia Dunford (Jazz), 


BREAKWATER CAFE: Quadra |rock), 6 p.m.. free. 
CLUB METRONOME: BDJF Kickoff with Dead Set 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Colin Lenox & Friends 
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REVIEW this 

Shannon Hawley, 

A Different Kind of 
Progress 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Shelburne-based singer-songwriter 
Shannon Hawley spent five years 
writing and recording her debut album, 

A Different Kind of Progress. While the 
album title is appropriate for the length 
of time it took to make, it might more 
accurately be called Hawley's Fables, 
in the tradition of Aesop. A Different 
Kind of Progress weaves stories of the 
natural world with poetic influences and 
encounters with animals. It is a fairy tale 
writ large, a playground for Hawley’s 
whimsy to run wild. 

From the opening track, “Conversation 
With a Crow," it’s clear that the 
experience of A Different Kind of Progress 
will be one of myth and daydreams. 
Hawley begins by asking a crow what he 
would say to her if he could. In place of 
his answer, she spins her own tale. ‘1 want 
to run into a fantasy / make a wolf fall in 
love with me / swim with the mermaids / 
and steal wisdom from a tree / there are 
wonders here," she declares. 



down the rabbit hole of Hawley’s world, 
where everything is imagined and nothing 
is certain. Dark, sludgy guitar crashes into 
her words. “Smoke-filled room / a horse 
with wings and sad eyes / he turned to 
me / said nothing here is real,’” Hawley 
drawls. 

Up next is a series of tracks that echo 
the opener’s vision. “Wolf," “Kidnapping 
a Tree” and “Mermaid’s Song” explore 
those respective scenarios. Hawley’s 
unique vocal presence is key to these 
diary-like songs. Ethereal and accented, 
her voice reaches beautiful highs and 
lows, yet retains a conversational, intimate 

Two instrumental pauses, “Rico and 
Rumi (Sage and Peacock Interlude)” and 
“Mollusk and the Slug (A Different Kind 
of Progress)” offer quiet breaks in the 
storytelling, with poignant violins and 
acoustic guitar. Yet the instrumentals 


largely play second fiddle to Hawley’s 
lyrics. 

'Winter’s White Owl” is a weak spot. 
The generic images here feel too precious, 
and it’s not Hawley’s strongest vocal 
performance. The closing track, “Rainer's 
Song (The World You Carry Within 
You)” is an optimistic meditation on the 
creative process. “Be patient with all that's 
unsolved in your heart / love the questions 
themselves,” she advises. The sentiment 
is pleasant, but given the emphasis on 
narrative and imagery in earlier tracks, it 
falls a little fiat. 

Folk tunes are littered with vague 
references to the natural world, and 
such descriptions can easily become 
trite. On A Different Kind of Progress, 
Shannon Hawley nimbly avoids cliche 
by constructing tight storylines that 
engage with the creatures of which she 
sings. A product of imagination and 
poetic musings, this first effort reveals a 
songwriter first and musician second. 

Shannon Hawley’s debut album, A 
Different Kind of Progress, is available at 
shannonhawley.com. She plays Radio 
Bean in Burlington on Sunday, June 7. 

An official release party for the record is 
scheduled for Saturday, June 20, at the 
Study Hall in Burlington. 

LIZ CANTRELL 


Audrey Bernstein, 
Alright, OK, You Win 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Audrey Bernstein’s new album. Alright, 
OK, You Win, is like that out-of-focus 
camera shot in a movie with a late-nigh t 
jazz club scene. There’s a slow pan over 
shimmering blue velvet curtains that 
swaddle a smoky stage where a beautiful, 
dreamlike figure stands. She occupies 
a sparkling, shapely dress. It’s alluring, 
but maybe a little too familiar. Almost 
every song from the band onstage is a jazz 
standard following arrangements you've 
probably heard before. 

Bernstein's sophomore record is a 
follow-up to her 2013 debut, Audrey 
Bernstein Loves Blue. Like that album, 
Bernstein’s latest leans heavily on classic 
material from the American Songbook. 
Though not a revelation in the vocal jazz 
canon, the album is sonically pleasing 
and harks to a classic sound. Texture and 
dynamics are the success story here. 

Bernstein comes out swingin' on the 
album’s punchy opener, “Too Close for 
Comfort,” before settling into a sultry 
take on “Comes Love” that would be 



right at home after midnight at the Blue 
Note. Bernstein’s voice ranges from hi-hat 
sharp to crushed-velour soft. Each cut 
showcases her delicate mastery of tone. 

While Bernstein is the centerpiece of 
the album, the standout tracks are those in 
which her band of local jazz virtuosos gets 
some time to shine. For example, “Deed I 
Do,” in which Ray Vega belts out a sassy, 
brassy trumpet solo amid the rhythm 
jungle of percussionist Geza Carr’s bebop 
drum work. Fleshing out the ensemble 
are veteran Vermont players Tom Cleary 
(piano), Joe Capps (guitar), John Rivers 
(bass), Joey Sommerville (trumpet) and 
Michael Zsoldos (sax). 

Despite the depth of vocal detail and 
the stellar backing band, the album's 
all-too-familiar vibe might let some 
listeners disengage too easily. The pacing 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


is predictable: more or less an upbeat 
number followed by a low-key, down- 
tempo track. While Bernstein displays 
a broad range, the song order does little 
to break that repetition. The slower 
numbers are enjoyable individually, but in 
the larger context of the album many are 
indistinguishable from each other. They 
blend together in a sea of sparkling piano 
spritzing and upright bass meandering. 

Alright, OK, You Win could find its 
niche as the soundtrack to cocktail hour at 
a chic bar or a sophisticated dinner party. 
That's not a condemnation. Different 
environments and atmospheres call for 
different music, and jazz is one of the 
most versatile genres to exemplify this. 
Sometimes you need Duke Ellington 
demanding all the attention in the room. 
Sometimes you need Audrey Bernstein to 
gently cascade in the background as the 
martinis are stirred. 

Audrey Bernstein performs a release 
show for A/right, OK, You Win at Juniper, 
Hotel Vermont, in Burlington on 
Thursday, June 11. The album will then be 
available at audreybernsteinjazz.com. 

TED KAMMERER 
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All in the Family The savoy family cajun band play music chat is 
practically steeped in the swamps of their native Louisiana. Though more acoustic than 
most modern Cajun music, husband-and-wife duo Marc and Ann Savoy, and their sons, 
Joel and Wilson Savoy, draw on a rich personal and cultural heritage to cook up some 
of the most authentic Cajun and Zydeco sounds this side of New Orleans. The Savoy 
Family Cajun Band bring Louisiana heat to ArtsRiot in Burlington this Sunday, June 7. 
Locals YANKEE CHANK Open. 
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ix 

is 




assistant to public-interest lawyer 
Jim Dumont, then moved to 
Bristol two years later. Life got 
easier materially, if not artistically. 

“I was stuck,” Donnelly said 
of the style she had gradually 
developed. By 2007, “I was rely- 
ing on stuff I had already done. 
I just didn’t have the mental ca- 
pacity at that point to challenge 

After doing her undergradu- 
ate work at the Portland (now 
Maine) College of Art and the 
San Francisco Art Institute, 
Donnelly followed Chorney 
to Vermont, where she began 
her career making represen- 
tational work. She drew danc- 
ers at ballet classes taught by 
Middlebury-area choreographer 
and performer Patty Smith. Two 
oil paintings that resulted from 
those pieces on paper are the first 
works that visitors encounter at 
the WalkOver show, which pres- 
ents 22 works in chronological 

Perhaps no one can paint 
ballet dancers without evoking in 
a viewer’s mind images of Edgar 
Degas’ pastels, oils and bronzes 
on that theme. The comparison 
isn't flattering to these early eff- 
orts by Donnelly. Her large-scale, 
almost life-size male and female 
dancers appear chunky, awkwardly positioned and 
anatomically incorrect. 

Her art became more aesthetically pleasing 
as Donnelly moved toward the realm of abstrac- 
tion. The pieces she initially produced during that 
transition retain readily readable references to the 
natural world, such as trees, rocks, clouds and in- 
sects — although the streaking forms in the painting 
“Fireflies” look more like sperm than lightning bugs. 

Ideas for her compositions come from frequent 
walks in the countryside, during which “I collect in- 
formation,” Donnelly said. She paints from memory, 
not from photos or en plein air, allowing the imag- 
ery she encountered on her treks to be sifted and 
rendered in new ways as she works. 

Donnelly's move away from representation coin- 
cided with a shift in medium — from oil to acrylic. “I 
had a baby and didn’t want to be working with oil at 
that time,” she explained. As for her departure from 
representation, it was motivated in part by a desire 
to dispense with the “emotional baggage” that both 


A fter three decades of tryii 
make it as an artist in Vent 
Kit Donnelly is giving up 
moving to — of all places — i 
Jersey. Her destination, however, is 
the northern Jersey of chemical pi 
the six-lane turnpike and "The Soprai 
Donnelly is moving to the Victorian ti 
of Cape May at the state’s souther 
tip, where some 

IM of her family 

■ lUIHiB “**- 

And she plans 
to cross the 
Delaware to scout out the gallery 
scene in Philadelphia. It’s Vermont, 
not painting, that Donnelly is leav- 
ing behind. 

At 52, Donnelly — not to be con- 
fused with prominent Burlington 
artist Kate Donnelly — says she has 
found life hard in a state where only 
a tiny fraction of artists earn more 
than a few thousand dollars a year fror 
sales of their work. 

Vermont has been challenging fc 
Donnelly on other levels, too. For sev 
eral years, she lived with her then-hus- 
band, musician and composer Michael 
Chorney, in a Lincoln cabin with 
no running water. Later, she raised 
two children as a single mother in a 
mountaintop community known for a 
boho culture that developed partly as : 
result of its remoteness. 

“Being an artist can be very isolating,” 

Donnelly said recently as she previewed her farewell 
retrospective at Bristol’s WalkOver Gallery. Her geo- 
graphic and domestic circumstances only increased 
that isolation. “I’ve never loved Vermont's winters,” 
she added. 

“It was difficult to get to shows, even in Burlington. 
I wasn’t staying in touch with what was going on,” 
Donnelly lamented. 

But it wasn’t as though Donnelly never left Lincoln. 
“I’ve been very active with BCA [Burlington City 
Arts],” she noted; she has also taught at Shelburne 
Craft School and the former Frog Hollow outlet in 
Middlebury. 

Nor was Donnelly always apart from the Queen 
City’s gallery scene. “I did well there in the ’90s,” she 
said. “I had a pretty big following in Burlington.” 

But the Church & Maple Gallery where she showed 
went out of business, like so many art venues in 
Burlington. 

Donnelly eventually came down from her moun- 
tain of solitude. Ten years ago, she got a job as a legal 
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artist and viewers inevitably bring to 
recognizable subject matter, includ- 
ing landscapes. Even so, 

Donnelly said she found it 
“really hard to go abstract.” 

Kandinsky’s pioneer- 
ing evolution toward 
nonobjective painting 
clearly served as an inspi- 
ration. The progression in 
Donnelly's art is similar 
to his — from geometric 
shapes to more organic forms that 
don’t refer to anything recognizable. 

Discussing pieces composed of 
jutting shards, floating globules and 
multicolored swirls, Donnelly ac- 
knowledged that debt to Kandinsky. 
She also cited van Gogh’s palette and 
botanical works as a takeoff point for a 
painting in which fringed, leaflike ob- 
jects thrust toward one another across 
a yellow divide. Some of Donnelly’s 
other paintings show similarities to 
the styles of big names in American 
art history such as Arthur Dove and 
Georgia O’Keeffe. 


What’s particularly impressive 
about O’Keeffe, Donnelly said, is “her 
execution of line, how 
the shapes meet in her 
paintings.” 

If Donnelly’s work some- 
recalls that of other 
artists, it can’t be considered 
derivative. A strong ground- 
ing in the formalist aspects 
of painting has given her a 
self-confidence that fosters 
originality. “I know what colors work 
together, and what I’m supposed to do 
with them,” Donnelly said. “I’m trying 
to make every mark count.” 

Yet the artist remains unsatis- 
fied with her work, regarding it as 
somehow unconsummated. “I haven’t 
found my voice yet,” she said. Maybe 
she’ll discover it in New Jersey. ® 

INFO 

Kit Donnelly retrospective, through June 13 
at Walkover Gallery and Concert Room in 


MAKE EVERY 


KIT DONNELLY 


NEW THIS WEEK 


‘4TH ANNUAL ART EDUCATORS UNITE!*: An 

and artists. Curated by SEABA. June 5-August 31. 
Info, 859-9222. VCAM Studio in Burlington. 

0 BROOKE MONTE: "Excursion: an instance of the 

Friday. June 5. 5-8 o.m. 0 KRISTA CHENEY: Frozen 

0 GRAPHIC LIVES': Sketches, paintings, books 

Hayden. Reception: Friday. June 5, 5-9 p.m. June 
5-July 28. Info. 735-2542. New City Galerie in 

THE INNOVATION CENTER SUMMER SHOW: 

Lebowitz. Curated by SEABA. June 5-August 31. 


0 JEAN CHEROUNY: "U 

5-August 31. Info. 651-9692. RETN in Burlington. 

0 JODY DESJARDINS: 'Imagined Explorations." 

0 LOOKING OUT: THE SELF-TAUGHT ART 
OF LARRY BISSONNETTE': Bold mixed-media 

0 NICK NEDDO: "Seeking the Source.' wild-crafted 

June 5, 5-B p.m. June 5-30. info. B63-6458. Frog 

0 R08ERT CHAMBERLIN: "Climates." works 
in watercolor. Curated by ONE Arts Collective. 

0 ROBIN KATRICK: Music photography featuring 


chittenden county 

0 ‘THE CASPIAN ARTS EXHIBITION': Paintings 
by Kathy Stark; quilts by Judy B. Dales; baskets 

Sunday. June 7. 2-5 p.m. June 4-July 12. Info, 

0 NICOLE CHRISTMAN: Artworks from the 

0 RORY JACKSON: 'Printed Light" gidee 

3-August 31. Info. 985-8222. Shelburne Vineyard. 
0 WORDS UNSPOKEN': Paintings, prints and 

5:30-7:30 p.m. June 4-July 14. Info. 985-3848. 

barre/montpelier 


City Hall Auditorium. 

0 JOHN SNELL: 'In My Backyard." photographs 

Thursday. June 11. 6:30-7:30 p.m. June 4-30. 
Info. 223-3338. Kellogg-Hubbard Library in 


p.m. June 5-30. Info. 247-4955. Brandon Artists 


northeast kingdom 

0 MARJORIE KRAMER: Landscape and cityscape 
York City’s Blue Mountain Gallery. Reception: 
6659. Newport Natural Market & Cafe. 

0 ORAH MOORE: 'Under the Influence of Trees," 

ments. June 7-July 12. Info, 563-2037. White 
Water Gallery in 


ART EVENTS » 




REBECCA KINKEAD • CRAIG MOONEY 
CAROL O'MALIA • MARIELLA BISSON 
june 5 - july 30 • gala reception july 1 8 

west branch gallery & sculpture park, stowe • 253.8943 
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ART EVENTS 

DIANE ELLIOTT GAYER TALK: TT 

Morrisville, Thursday, June 4. 5 p.m. Info, 888-1261. 
ESSEX ART LEAGUE MEETING: The art organization 

FIRST FRIDAY ART: Dozens of galleries and 

BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried, outdoor 

9 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Info. B6S-7I66. 

DANFORTH PEWTER 40TH ANNIVERSARY: 


ip. Oanforth Pewter 
11 a.m.-2 p.m. Info. 860-7135. 

‘ARTIST OF THE CAPITOL: CONSTANTINO 
BRUMIDI': Dr. Barbara Wolanin, curator of the 

1-2:30 p.m. SIS: S10 under 14. Info. 765-4288. 

‘HOPEFUL HEART BENEFIT: Art show hosted by 

ONGOING SHOWS 



Robin Katl’ick Vermont-based Robin Katrick has taken on photography projects in Costa Rica, Haiti and Japan, 
but her true love is music photography. Her passion for capturing bands began when she was only 16. In an email, Katrick 
described how difficult but exhilarating it can be to try to transfer the connection between musicians and their music to film. 
“It’s that kind of challenge that makes me love photography — it's a job that’s always pushing me to learn more, experiment and 
channel my creativity,” she wrote. An exhibit of her charged, dynamic photographs featuring musicians and music festivals is on 
view at Red Square in Burlington through June, beginning with a reception on Friday, June 5, 5-9 p.m. Pictured: a performance 
photo of Rough Francis. 


burlington 

‘BACK TO NATURE': Textiles, paintings and mixed 

20. Info. 865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. BCA 
BRUCE CONKLIN: 'New Paintings,' Vermont 
Info. 862-2470. HARALD AKSDAL: The Devil Is In 

0 CARL RUBINO: ‘It's Not What You Look At. It's 

28. Info. 518-524-8450. Hinge in Burlington. 

0 'CHANGE': Artwork in a variety of media on 

p.m. Through July 15. Info, 651-8834. Penny Cluse 

JAMES VOGLER: Vibrant abstract paintings by the 
Charlotte artist. Through June 30. Ii 


0 J ARI CHEVALIER: 

pjn. Through June 30. Info. 212-213-5310. Brickwork 

KATHRYN JARVIS: Floral landscape pastel and wa- 
tercolor paintings. MARILYN BARRY: New abstract 
paintings. Through June 26. Info. 862-9647. The 

LESLIE FRY: Twist 8. Shout.' an exhibit of 
Through June 29. Info, 864-2088. The Men's Room 
LISA LILLIBRIDGE: 'Freak Show,' an installation of 

LYNN CUMMINGS: "Life Forms 8, Color Studies.' 




MARK GONYEA: "Name That Game.' posters inspired 

'OPEN CLOSET iskra Print Collective Group Show 

STARING BACK: THE CREATION AND LEGACY OF 
PICASSO'S DEMOISELLES D'AVIGNON’: The exhibit 

new technologies. Through June 21. 'TRAVELERS IN 
POSTWAR EUROPE': Black-and-white photographs 

doctor H.A. Durfee Jr. between 1951 and 1953 
Through June 28. Info, 656-8582. Fleming Museum, 
UVM In Burlington. 

STEPHANIE SEGUINO: 'Radical Empathy.' an exhibi- 
June 30. Info. 999-0657. Flynndog in Burlington. 


SUE MOWRER ADAMSON: An exhibit of multimedia 

SUMRUTEKIN: 'One Day.' a multimedia installation 

June 20. Info. 865-7166. Burlington City Arts. 
THOMAS BRENNAN: 'Darkness From Light' 

TONI LEE SANGASTIANO: 'Misguided Adorations.' 

sabbatical in Florence. Italy. Through June 29. lnfo, 
860-2733. Freeman Hall 300, Champlain College, in 


VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 


SHOWS IN TRULY PUBLIC PLACES. 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES8PSEVENDAYSVT.COM 





URGENT CARE 


Call 656-0013 or email VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 


From bug bites to broken bones, we're here for you. 


Outpatient Clinical Research Vaccine Study 

Help us develop a vaccine against dengue fever. 


A 1 year study with 2 doses of vaccine or placebo 
Up to $2,030 in compensation 
Healthy adults ages 18-50 
Screening visit, dosing visits and follow up visits 
Most follow up visits concentrated in 1st and 6th months of study 


For more information and 
scheduling, leave your name, 
phone number, and a good time 
to return your call. 


© # . /"k • . ® °. 
*.® v ' Oo 

Ct ClearChoiceMD . O 


1200Williston Rd. 
South Burlington, VT 
802.448.8205 


178 Swanton Rd. 
St. Albans, VT 
802.528.5100 


798 US Rt. 302 
Berlin, VT 
802.744.0138 


CALL TO ARTISTS 


What I See? children^ books. Through July 5. Info, 

barre/montpelier 


chittenden county 

'BIROS OF A FIBER': A community art show. 
Through October 31. Info, 434-2167. Birds of 

CASEY BLANCHARD: 'Key West Bound.' a colorful. 

Through June 30. Info. 238-7767. Yoga Roots in 
Shelburne. 

TRAVEL WITH OGDEN PLEISSNER’: A selection of 


4S5-28S6. Sullivan Museum & History Center. 

BILLY BRAUER AND STUDENTS: Members of 

June 3. Info. 479-7069. Studio Place Arts in Barre. 

‘A LEGACY OF CARING: KURN HATTIN HOMES 
FOR CHILDREN’: A historical exhibit of Kum 

30. Info. 828-2291. Vermont History Museum in 
MARY ADMASIAN: "Boundaries. Balance and 

NANCY CALICCHIO: 'Landscape Trilogy.' an 

stowe/smuggs area 

‘2015 LEGACY COLLECTION': Landscapes painted 

‘INSIDE OUT: An exhibition of 85 paintings of 

’RIVER WORKS': Photography, paintings and 

AIA VERMONT'S ARCHISTREAM’: A renovated 


The 

UNIVERSITY 

"/VERMONT 
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■VERMONT- A PERSONAL VIEWPOINT: Eighteen 
June 3. Info. 472-6857. Grace Gallery at the Old 


WENDY SOLIDAY: 'H 

mad river valley /waterbury 

AXEL STOHLBERG: Paintings, drawings and 

244-7801. Axel's Gallery & Frameshop in Waterbury. 
THE GATHERING': Thirty-three members of the 
media and styles. Through June 26. Info, 496-6682. 
9 KELLEY TAFT: The Act of Living." an exhibition 


middlebury area 


JACK GOODMAN: "Mostly Vermont: Photographic 

photographer. Through June 27. Info. 382-9222. 
Jackson Gallery. Town Hall Theater, in Middlebury. 
KIT DONNELLY: As the artist prepares to leave 

453-3188. Walkover Gallery and Concert Room. 

MANY THOUSAND GONE: PORTRAITS OF THE 
AFRICAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCE’: Some 100 

LANGUAGE SCHOOLS AT THE MUSEUM (THE 
0BER8R00K GALLERY): Twenty works of art from 

Through August 9. Info. 443-3168. Middlebury 
PATRICIA LEBON HERB: Paintings on multiple 

877-6316. Starry Night Cafe in Ferrisburgh. 

PETER FRIED: "Addison: Land Meets Sky." an exhibit 
gallery. Through October 8. Info. 355-1447. Peter 

STEVEN JUPITER: "Hubbardton Creek." a 
limited-edition series of 10 color 24-by-36-lnch 

26. Info, 917-686-1292. Steven Jupiter Gallery In 
Middlebury. 


rutland area 

CASTLETON ALUMNI ART EXHIBTION: 

2014. Through August 28. Info. 468-6052. 
Rutland City Hall. 





Nicole Christman This Vermont native’s work takes a surreal turn and keeps going. Imagine an artistic love 
child of the Renaissance painter Hieronymus Bosch and 20th-century pop artist Roy Lichtenstein. Christman explains in an artist 
statement that her work is “inspired by dreams." She describes manipulating the forms of heads to juxtapose them with bodies of 
nonhuman entities “in order to evoke feelings of wonder and mystery." Christman's surrealist anthropomorphic paintings and prints 
will be on view at the Magic Hat Artifactory in South Burlington through July — as will bottles of Art Hop Ale, for which she designed 
the label. A reception is Friday, June 5, 5-7 p.m. One dollar from every bottle of the special ale sold will go to benefit the South End Arts 
and Business Association, which puts on the Art Hop. Pictured: “Cirque du Horreur." 


ERIKA LAWL0R SCHMIDT: An exhibition of 


WAGON WHEELS FARM*: Al 


TOM SCHULTEN: Vivid works by the renowned 


BIRDS ARE DINOSAURS': An exhibit tracing the 

359-5000. VINS Nature Center in Hartford. 

KEITH SONNIER: A survey of early neon works, 
1968-1989. by the American artist PETER SAUL: 

1959 to 2012, the American artist presents colorful 

THESIS EXHIBITION: An exhibit of work by MFA 
graduates. Through June 14. Info. 295-3319. Center 


WILLIAM RAYMOND DARLING & PRIMA 

brattleboro area 

CHILDREN OF THE OASIS': Ten tapestries by 

fiber-art exhibit. ‘HAND TOWEL PROJECT: 


a faux canopy. ALISA DWORSKY: "Motion-Line- 

DONALD SAAF: 'Contemporary Folk Tales.' a solo 
artist and musician. EVIE LOVETT: Westminster 

r GREGORY MIGUEL 


GOMEZ: "Point at Infinity," a 
ogy. Through June 21. Info. 257-0124. Brattleboro 

northeast kingdom 

ANN YOUNG: Oil paintings with a twist of social 

‘LIFE ft LANDSCAPE’: Works in oil of internal and 

RECYCLE INTO SPRING!': An exhibit of art and 

Info. 334-1966. MAC Center for the Arts Gallery In 






Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 

@BernieBeat 

W\ facebook.com/BernieBeat 


* Bernie's 1987 folk album A 

* "Bern This" trivia quiz ' 

* Multimedia timeline A 

* Campaign map 

* Digitized archives A 

from Vanguard Press ' 

and Vermont Times A 

* Highlights from this year's ' 

national media coverage A 

~ ~ ~ - A 


^Bia Diagnostics CO mcast 
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The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
is running for president. How did he get this far? 
Retrace "Bernie's Journey" — from fist-pumping 
mayor of Burlington to skilled senatorial soloist. 


June 20, 2015 
Burlington Waterfront Park 
1 0K Run • SK Run/Walk • 1 K Kids' Fun Run 
Registration at 8AM 
Kids' Fun Run at 9AM 
Run starts at 9AM 


Register at: 
runforempowerment. 


Empowering survivors of domestic abuse one step at a time. 




join us in celebrating 

40 YEARS! 

Saturday, June 6th • 11am-2pm 
Middlebury Workshop & Store 
52 Seymour Street - Middlebury, VT 

Free Commemorative Coin giveaway 

Enter to win a Fred Danforth one-of-a-kind oil lamp. 

Winners will be picked on Saturday, 

Food, beverages and birthday 

View Artisans at Work. 

Introducing our NEW Limited 
Edition Seasons Oil Lamp! 

www.danforthpewter.com/events | (802) 388-0098 
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Seeking Male and Female Smokers Ages 18-70 

(who are not currently interested in quitting smoking) 

We are conducting a UVM research study to learn about 
the effects of different levels of nicotine in cigarettes. 

This 15-visit study involves: 

• A screening visit and training visit (2-3 hours each) 
• Three visits per week for 5-7 Weeks (2-4 hours each) 

Compensation of up to $900 __ 


For more information, call 656-0392 


FIXING UP your house 
this summer? 

Was it built BEFORE 1978? 

RENOVATE RIGiHT 

_£L \ J \\ 

to keep yourfamM 
SAFE FROM LEAD POISONING. 


.VERMONT 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


ONING. 


Information on working lead safe: 
healthvermont.gov/enviro/lead 



BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


H LIKE/FAN/STALK US 


sevendays.socialclub 



‘Change’ The one-word group show is back at Burlington’s Penny Cluse Cafe 
with more than 75 artists participating. This year’s word is “change," and, as in the past, 
artists were each given a 6-inch-square panel on which to create or mount their work. 
Co-owner of the cafe Holly Cluse writes in an email, “The majority of artists are local, 
with a handful of old friends from California, Florida, Maryland and New Mexico.” 
The range of mediums on view is as varied as ever, including stained glass, wood, 
watercolor, burnt paper, oil, pen and ink, fiber, collage, and photography. Pieces are 
painted, printed, knitted, drawn, sewn, stamped, sculpted and written. Through July 15. 
A reception is this Friday, June 5, 6-8 p.m. Pictured: “Keep It Green” by Dan LeFrancois. 


manchester/bennington 

ADRIANO MANOCCHIA: Representational paint- 
15. Into. 352-4061. The Gallery at Equinox Village 


outside Vermont 

2015 ANNUAL MEMBERS’ EXHIBITION: A exhibi- 



FROM GAINSBOROUGH TO MOORE: 200 YEARS 
OF BRITISH DRAWINGS': An exhibit or 40 draw- 




UKARA: RITUAL CLOTH OF THE EKPE SECRET 



TENSION, 


VARIATIONS ON LANDSCAPE': Paintings. 






gj 101 INSTANT PRIZES 

gj OVER $1000 CASH! 

gj From . ^ M' LNE ^ 
A Pair of Round Trip 
Delta Airlines Tickets 

to ANYWHERE in the Continental U.S.A 


LwwwM 0,1 thebneTcom] 



IN CASE YOU MISSED IT: 










NEW IN THEATERS 

ENTOURAGE: Movie star Vincent Chase and 


NOW PLAYING 


ratings 


REFRESH YOUR SPIRIT. 

Crafted in small batches from an extract of fresh elderflower 
blossoms, St. Elder makes every drink irresistible. 

Try it with a variety of spirits, wines and beers. 

For more recipe inspirations, please visit SFEIder.com 

OOi ©drinksteldef 

750ml • Code #77474 • Retail SI 7.99 ^ M ‘ s W 


©201 5 Pimhait & Bottled By St Elder, Ltd.. Somemle. MA. 20'r Alc/Vol (40 Proof!. PLEASE ENJOY RESPONSIBLY. 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 




movies 


Pitch Perfect 2 




‘Insidious: Chapter 3 (Thu only) 
Mad Mac Fury Road (2D & 3D) 


Pitch Perfect 2 
Poltergeist (Wed only) 
San Andreas (2D & 3D) 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Avengers: Age of Ultron (2D & 3D) 

Pitch Perfect 2 
San Andreas (2D & 3D) 

ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way. *300. Essex. B79-G543, 


‘Insidious: Chapter 3 

ix: Fury Road (2D & 3D) 


San Andreas (2D &3D) 




Mad Max: Fury Road 
Pitch Perfect 2 
Poltergeist 

San Andreas (2D & 3D) 
‘Spy (Thu only) 


'Insidious: Chapter 3 
Mad Max: Fury Road 
Pitch Perfect 2 
San Andreas (2D & 3D) 


MAJESTIC 10 


Pitch Perfect 2 


Mad Max: Fury Road 
Poltergeist 
Salt of the Earth 

Salt of the Earth 
•Spy 


Pitch Perfect 2 
Poltergeist 
San Andreas ID Ob/fe 


1 * 5 1 


‘Insidious: Chapter 3 




THE SAVOY THEATER 




friday 5 — thursday 11 








SUNSET DRIVE-IN 


PARAMOUNT TWIN CINEMA 

241 North Main St_ Bane, 279-9621. 

Mad Max: Fury Road (2D & 3D) 


Mad Max: Fury Road & Get Hard 
Pitch Perfect 2 & Furious 7 


Pitch Perfect 2 

friday 5 — thursday 11 




LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 


(2D & 3D) 



= MOVIE CLIPS = 


TOMORROWLAND *1/2 Walt Disney's midcentury 



NEW ON VIDEO 
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VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 



WHAT I’M WATCHING 

This week I'm watching: 

Old commercials 

nostalgia is to watch the regional TV 
commercials from wherever you lived 

30-second time capsules. 





READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


FORMER 

SMOKERS 

WANTED 



Volunteers will complete computer 
tasks and questionnaires. 


This is a research study 
conducted by the 
University of Vermont. 




Graduate Program 
in Community Mental 
Health & Mental 
Health Counseling 



Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont. 

Preparation for licensure as a mental health counselor 
and certification as a substance abuse counselor 
in New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states. 

Accepting applications for both September 2015 and January 2016 


Specializations focused on clinical . 
administration in Integrated Comr 
Health and Substance Abuse Servic 
Youth and Families or Adults. 


cused on clinical services and SOUtliem, 0 

ince Abuse Services for Children, New Hampshire 

a or Adults. University 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


WE 




VERMONT 


Plan your visual art adventures with the 
Seven Days Friday email bulletin including: 


• Receptions and events 

• Weekly picks for exhibits SEVEN DAYS 

• "Movies You Missed" re 


by Margot Harrison 
• News, profiles and reviews 
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DAVE LAPP 
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EDIE EVERETTE 



LULU EIGHTBALL 




MICHAEL DEFORGE 





NEWS QUIRKS BY ROLAND SWEET 


MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.26) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 


JEN SORENSEN CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 




IN A RECENT SURVEY BY ST. T, 

\ in lo People admitted To 
video CHATTING While Ppiving. 



8iij 

of cooke, Even after a wreck. 
Cone Pgople might notg6t the 
HINT. 

I ON THE puis SIDE, FKIENPS STUCK 1 

1 IN TRAFFIC ON THE WAV To YOUR 

1 FUNERAL CAN STILL PARTICIPATE. 

§§§ 

sue DIED DOING WHAT SHE 
loved... Talking To people 3 
VIRTUALLY AT BO M PM. j 


HARRY BLISS 



“Call me crazy, taut I say we give up on the cure for cancer and 
develop really healthy meth." 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Investigators said David Menzies, 30, tried 
to steal bicycles and apparel from a bike 
shop in Wesley Chapel, Fla., that is located 
next to a self-defense and jujitsu studio 
— "definitely a bad environment to come 
and try to break the law,” Hammerfist Krav 
Maga co-owner Jason Carrio said. Ham- 
merfist instructors confronted the suspect, 
who finished loading his vehicle, a jeep that 
he was taking for a test drive, then said he’d 
wait in the vehicle. Carrio pulled the sus- 
pect out of the jeep and held onto him until 
police arrived. (Tampa’s Bay 9 News) 

Michael Kevin Meadows, 43, entered a drug 
store in Beaver, WVa., wearing lull cam- 
ouflage and a paintball mask, and started 
spraying pepper spray to take down employ- 
ees. According to a criminal complaint, he 
then walked forward and stepped into the 
cloud of pepper spray. He staggered out of 
the store empty-handed, but surveillance 
video led police to him. (Beckley’s Register- 
Herald) 

Golden Oldies 

A man in an assisted-living facility in Nor- 
ristown, Pa., lost his housing subsidy after 
officials discovered a prostitute under his 
bed. Uri Z. Monson, the facility’s financial 
director, said the man, believed to be in his 
seventies, was a "more mobile gentleman” 
than other residents and bought alcohol for 
them, using his profits to pay for prostitutes. 
(Associated Press) 

Drone On 

Four months after a U.S. intelligence em- 
ployee landed a personal quadcopter drone 
on the roof of the White House, the Secret 
Service apprehended Ryan MacDonald, 

39, for flying a drone across the street from 
the White House. MacDonald was asked to 
land the device, about the size of an iPad, 
and complied. The White House was locked 
down for more than an hour. (Associated 

Police in Lake Huvasa City, Ariz., reported 
that Nolan Pollard threw a T-shirt at a low- 
flying drone, causing it to fall to the ground 
and break. Pollard explained that he reacted 
because he was scared when he saw the 
drone flying toward his face. Police cited 
him for criminal damage. (Lake Huvasa 
City’s News-Herald) 

Chutzpah 

After Christopher Panayiotou, a suspect in 
the murder of his wife, delivered the eulogy 
at her funeral in Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, local media reported that he plagia- 
rized her eulogy by cutting and pasting from 
a 2010 online tribute by another man to his 
wife. (Associated Press) 

Problem Solved 

Hoping to reduce road accidents involving 
animals, police in the United Arab Emir- 
ates unveiled a plan to fit stray animals 
with glow-in-the-dark vests. The initiative, 


launched by Umm A1 Quwain Municipality 
with the slogan "protecting road users from 
stray animals” (not “protecting stray ani- 
mals from road users”), wall rely on Animal 
Welfare to figure out which animals will 
wear the fluorescent vests and how to get 
the vests on them. (UAE’s National) 

Walking faster could save 5,592 lives if a 
major tsunami hit the Pacific Northwest, 
according to geographers reporting in the 
Proceedings of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. They estimated that 21,562 residents 
of coastal communities in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Northern California would not 
make it to safety walking at 2.5 mph. But 
walking at 3.5 mph would drop the death 
toll to 15,970. The report noted that people 
in vulnerable coastal areas who feel the 
quake have about 15 minutes to reach higher 
ground before a wall of water 30 to 40 feet 
high washes ashore. (Associated Press) 

Iran’s religious authorities banned spiky 
hairstyles, declaring that they encourage 
homosexuality' and Satanism. “Any shop 
that cuts hair in the devil-worshipping style 
will be harshly dealt with and their license 
revoked,” said Mostafa Govahi, the head of 
Iran's barbers’ union. “Tattoos, solarium 
treatments and plucking eyebrows are also 
forbidden.” (Britain’s Local) 


HOPING TO REDUCE ROAD 
AOOIDENTS INVOLVING 
ANIMALS, POLICE IN THE 

UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
UNVEILED A PLAN TO FIT i 

STRAY ANIMALS WITH 1 

GLOW-IN-THE-DARK VESTS. 1 

Frack Attack o 

Oil tycoon Harold Hamm, the founder of o 

Oklahoma City-based Continental Re- ^ 

sources, told a University of Oklahoma g 

dean that he wanted certain scientists there o 
dismissed because they were studying links v 

between oil and gas activity' in the state and 
the nearly 400-fold increase in earthquakes. 

“Mr. Hamm is very upset at some of the m 

earthquake reporting to the point that he 5 

would like to see select OGS (Oklahoma g 

Geological Survey, part of the university) w 

staff dismissed,” Larry Grillot, dean of the 
school’s Mewbourne College of Earth and 
Energy, who emailed colleagues after a 
meeting with Hamm. Grillot confirmed the 
request but said no action resulted. ( Bloom - ja 

berg News) z 
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Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 
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his knowledge that he wrote two different 
encyclopedias. Even as a teenager, he was 
obsessed with (earning all he could. He got 
especially consumed with trying to master 
Aristotle's Metaphysics, which did not easily 
yield its secrets to him. He read it 40 times, 
memorizing every word. When he finally un- 
derstood it he was so excited he celebrated 
by giving out money and gifts to destitute 
strangers. I suspect you will soon be having 


of Gesamtkunstwerk for your use. Leo. The 
coming weeks will be an excellent time to 
synthesize and coordinate all the things you 
do best, and express them with a flourish. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): Defender was 
a popular video game that young people 
played in video arcades during the 1980s. 
Fifteen-year-old Steve Juraszek was pro- 
filed in Time magazine after he racked up 


or a tree." says the Talmud. "But it is like the 
shadow of a bird in flight." That's a lyrical 
sentiment, but I dont agree with it. I've come 
to prefer the shimmering dance over the 
static stance. The ever-shifting play of light 
and dark is more interesting to me than 
the illusion of stability. I feel more at home 
in the unpredictable flow than i 
nant trance of certainty. What 
Sagittarius? I suggest that it 




pouting. "Boudoir" is 
derived from the French verb bouder, which 
means "to sulk." If it were in my power, Pisces. 
I would send you to the sulking room right 
now. in fact, I would encourage you to sulk. 
In my opinion, a good long sulk would be just 
the right prescription for you. It would trigger 
brainstorms about how to change the soggy, 
foggy conditions that warranted your sulking 
in the first place. 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



NEED ADVICE ON LOVE. 
LUST AND LIFE? 

ASK 

ATHENA 

Email askathena@sevendaysvt.com 

with your questions. 

SEVEN DAYS 


MSK 


MURPHY 

SULLIVAN 

KRONK 


ATTORNEYS WITH EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 
REPRESENTING OWNERS IN APPEALS 
OF THE REASSESSMENT OF MULTIFAMILY, 
COMMERCIAL AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES 


275 College Street, PO Box 4485 | Burlington, VT 05406-4485 
phone 802 861-7000 | mskvt.com 




SEVEN DAYS 


ffiRSWRIS 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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Introducing: 

Vermonters 


SMALL-TOWN GAL 


I love to cuddle, vtgal66. 49, Q 
ITS WORTH A SHOT! 


VARM, CARING, LOYAL AND FREE 

respect iL catamounts2002. 59. Cl 
NEXT CRAIGSLIST KILLER? NEVER 


shopping and toys. idkjoe71. 37, 0 

DRIVEN, DEDICATED, ENERGETIC, 
COMMITTED. VALUE-DRIVEN 




LIFE IS SHORT. ENJOY IT! 

love sports. Don't need Mr. Perfect 

they take us? Life can be full of such 

HAPPY. YOUNG. HARDWORKING, FUN 

Independent. kjt082G0, 21 
SPUNKY VEGAN YOGI WANNABE 




FOLK METAL 


WoMLN , MEN 

NEVER HAD TOO MUCH FUN 


LOOKING FOR GOOD OLD BOY 


CURloUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


FUNNY. ACTIVE, OUTGOING. SOCIAL. 
ENERGETIC 

YOUNG. CARING. ATHLETIC. SOCIAL 




traveling the world! CHEERS. 60. Cl 

GENUINE. FUN-LOVING. ENERGETIC 
MOTHER 

FIT. OUTDOOR-LOVING GIRL 

the woods. Looking4U61. 54. Cl 
TRANS WOMAN SEEKS SOULMATE 

let me know! 802Butterfly. 30. Cl 


BRIGHT, BUBBLY AND FUN 

I like to kayak, hike, d 


very attractive. Chivalry is not dead. @ 

FIT TEXAN IN VT! 

FUN-LOVING SOUTHERN MAN 

the same. © JayBird864 32. Cf 

GREAT GUY LOOKING FOR DATES/ 
FRIENDS 

also 420-friendly. johnner22, 22. Cf 
OPEN. KIND AND COMPASSIONATE GUY 

LOVE TO LAUGH 


gluten-free diet. NurseMatt. 41. Cl 
SWEET AND 'GIFTED' MUSICIAN 
gifts. LengthyLesson. 18. Cf 


HARD WORKER, CARING, PASSIONATE 


ACTOR. ATHLETE. COOL 
Hello there! My na 

LETS HAVE SOME FUN! 

STEADY AND STRONG 


YOUNG-AT-HEART ROMANTIC 

"us." then let's go for it! kitzskier. 58 Cl 
ADVENTUROUS, LAID-BACK. FUN GUY 


SUPERMAN 

in the gazebo. bat396, 65. Cf 
HOPELESS ROMANTIC GUY HERE, GIRLS 

re aussie. 41. Cl 


ROCK AND ROLL 

s StraxlZ 28. Cl 


FLORIDA AND VERMONT WATER LOVER 

PHILOSOPHER. LOVER, DIPLOMAT 


MEN . MEN 

ITS ALL ABOUT THE NOW. 


loving. Must love pets. 865830. 57 
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HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


women 


MEN 


EXPANDING MY HORIZONS 


in all aspects. © LadyS91. 23. Cl 



RAINBOW UNICORN SEEKS EROTIC 
ADVENTURES 


SEEING WHO'S OUT THERE 


SHAGTASTIC 

LAID-BACK, EASYGOING, SENSUAL 


LOOKING FOR HAPPY, HEALTHY FUN! 


SINES 


goingforit. 48. Cl 
LOOKING FOR A SEXY LADY 

OBESSIVE ROMANTIC DREAMER 


LOOKING FOR FUN 




LENGTHY AND PROUD 

1 LengthyLove. 18. Cl 
SEXUAL PROVIDER 


DTF/FWB 

Just lookin' for a FWB-type 


EAGER AND ATTENTIVE 

what happens. Mr802VT, 36, Cl 
AROUND THE WORLD ALL NIGHT 


Id-school. WorldlyPlaymate, 54. Cl 


BUCKET LIST 




COUPLE LOOKING FOR NBA FUN 


CURIOUS TWOSOME 


LOOKING FOR A Bl GUY 


NSA and DD preferred, stpl, 27 
ONE HORNY DUDE 

ORAL CHAMPION 

LOOKING FOR FUN 

after that. Fun87. 23, Cl 


is 5*3", 100 pounds. He is 510". 170 
pounds. Both HWP and shaved. He is 
6.5 inches, cut. irminsul24, 31. Q 

EAT YOU UP 

FUN FOR THREE 

have^ways wanted 


ADVENTUROUS COUPLE NEW TO SCENE 

BLONDE BOMBSHELL AND HER 
LUMBERJACK 




SHE IS INSATIABLE 
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ASK 

ATHENA 

I was eating out my girlfriend the other night, and 
then we started having sex. After we finished, we 
noticed she had her period. I don't care about the 
mess or that we had sex, really, but I was kind of 
grossed out and pissed she didn't tell me before I 
went down on her. While I was doing it, I noticed it 
felt and tasted a little different, but it was dark and I 
was just trying to enjoy myself. Should she have told 
me she had her period first? Should I tell her what I 
thought about it? I have been sort ofturned off by her 
since, and she probably knows something is up. 




Meditating on Menstruation 


It sucks that you're feeling turned off. I don't think it's 
a big deal to have sex while your gal is on her period, 
but it comes down to personal preference — and your 
preference is important. 

Do I think she was obligated to tell you? That's 
a tough question. Other than the importance of 
safety and honesty, there are no hard-and-fast rules 
in relationships or between sex partners. Have you 
had sex during her period before? If so, maybe she 
just assumed this wouldn't be a big deal. Or maybe 
she thought her period was over— that happens 
sometimes. You think your monthly visitor has left 
the building, and then the next it's knocking on your 
door again. 

That said, this woman is your girlfriend, and 
being open and direct is crucial to having a good 
relationship and good sex. I think you should 
probably tell her — kindly — that you'd appreciate a 
heads up about her period before you head south 
again. She may be a bit embarrassed, but I'm sure 
she'll understand. If you don't bring it up, you may 
never perform oral sex again, and that would be a 
damn shame. Nobody wants that. 


, Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.corr 
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Say you saw it in.. 


SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 


Friday. May 29. 2015. Where: Bath & Body 
Works. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912968 

RANCID PATCH AT BERNIE RALLY 

did. When: Tuesday. May 26, 2015. Where: the 
waterfront. You: Mon. Me: Man. 0912967 

BIKE ACCIDENT AT BERNIE RALLY TUESDAY 

May 26. 2015. Where: Bemie rally at the 
waterfront. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912966 


COUNTRYSIDE SHADES IN SILVER VOLVO 

TALL. DARK. BEAUTIFUL 

day. When: Thursday, May 14. 2015. Where: 
Essex. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912964 

SIT WITH ME ATMOE'S! 

Wednesday. May 27, 2015. Where: Moe’s in 
Williston. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912963 

COOKING FOR TWO? 

two? When: Tuesday, May 26. 2015. Where: 
Shaw's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912962 


isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


DOMO ARIGATO 


me. When: Saturday, May 23, 2015. Where: 
San Sal. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912961 

TRADER JOE'S CUTE LADY EMPLOYEE 

May 22, 201 5. Where: Trader Joe's in South 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912960 

POOL SHARK 

carry on? When: Friday, May 22. 2015. Where: 
Charlie-O's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912959 

INTERESTING WOMAN ATTRADER JOE'S 


and smile. When: Sunday. March 22. 2015. Where: 
Trader Joe's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912958 

•NOT AN ARTIST'?! 

On the 7:15 to Shelburne. We grinned. I liked you 

Please know: YOU are beautiful, and YOU are an 

for a stroll. When: Thursday, May 21. 2015. Where: 
the 06 bus. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912957 


STRAWBERRY BLONDE AT KC'S BAGEL 

Friday, May 22, 2015. Where: KCs Bagel Cafe, 
Waterbury. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912956 

YOU UKED MY COWBOY HAT 

Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912955 
S AND N AT TWO LOCO GUYS 

Guys. Barre. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912952 
FOR ONION SHINE 

Farmhouse. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912951 
ADDISON COUNTY BEAUTY 

Vergennes. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912950 


HANNAFORD PARKING LOT. WILLISTON 

Williston. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912949 
YOU CAME TO MIND RECENTLY 

awoke. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912948 


YOU: TATTOOS. SKATEBOARD. BIKE. NICE 

I saw you at the little beach by the bike path. White 

Sunday, May 17. 2015. Where: bike path beach. 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912945 

HARD-CORE LEATHER GODDESS 

When: Monday. May 11, 2015. Where: Metal 
Monday. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912944 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 


All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2,000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 








H ALVORSON'S 

U P STR E ET CAFE 


"Our family 
has grown 

and we need 
more 


Nate Malley, 


We're throwing a... 

, SEVEN DAYS 

h use 

party! 


Meet the Experts 

ATTORNEY 

Andrew Mikell, 

ESQ. 

VERMONT 
ATTORNEYS 
TITE CORPORATION 

MORTGAGE 

MS®®! Jessica Griffith 


by Monday, June 29, at noon at sevendaysvt.com/houseparty 
and you'll be entered to win swag from §AM’S 


Come to a free workshop presented by 

for first-time homebuyers, ^ Vermont 
talk with experts, ask 4 ^ » Y* J itle 

* ’ CORPORATION 

questions and drink cocktails! ~~>! 


Monday, June 29 

Check-in 5:30-6 p.m. 
Workshop 6-8 p.m. 


deeKitig Mow -profits 



FOOD SHELF 


to &uiL4 a stronger 

Lo&aL Foo 4 dystettf. 


Do you know a Vermont 
organization doing great work 
for the local food economy? 

City Market is seeking 
applicants for our 2015 Co-op 
Patronage Seedling Grants. 

Learn more at www.citymarket.coop/ seedling-grants 


Apply by 

Cune 29 


2014 


irket Members 


’City/ 

Market 


SB 


*A 

i tWlBBB/ 

.HESSES 



\ Last year, City Mar" 
collectively donated $59,800 by 
sharing their Patronage Refunds. 

82 S. Winooski 
Open 7 days a it^eek, 

(802) 861-97Cff) vvw^v. city market, coop 


» / / 

>oski Avernurlirfgton, 


Onion River Co-op 


fton, VT 05401 
fum. - 11 p.m. 



